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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








Bess ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE. 
Burlington House, London, W. 


T ANNUAL GENENAL MERTING will be held at 
xonhm@HAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 1 


President Elect 
Dr. J. 8. BURDON Sivas tn MA. _M.D. Herts D.C.L. F.R.8. 
FRSE., of E y in the y of Oxford, 
Notice to ‘of Memoirs.—Authors are ati that ane 
of Memoirs, and the i on which they are to be read, a! 
be i as possible, a by Organizing Committees for the eoveral 
fore the beginni ng 0: the Meeting. Memoirs should be sent 








to the Office of ‘of the 
Information about Local “Anigngements may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Guildhall, Notting! 
G. GRIFFITH, Assistant General Secretary. 


woscest=: MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1893. 

SUNDAY MORNING, September 10.—Grand Opening Service. 

TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ Elijah.’ 

Fee EVENING.—‘ {Israel in Egypt’ and Beethoven’s Symphony, 


ae oNESDAY MORNING.—Bach's Mass in B Minor. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING (Public sr Se —New Orchestral Work, 
for the occasion, and conducted by Dr. Hubert Parry ; Sulli- 
yan’s Music to ‘The Tempest,’ and Miscellaneous Selection. 
THURSDAY ner. Sigh 's ‘Job,’ d d by the Comp 5 
and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgm: 
savEsDAy EV. ENING. ES ‘German Requiem and ‘The 
0! ise.” 
FRIDAY MORNING.—‘ The Messiah.’ 
FRIDAY EVENING. mae tray by the Three Choirs. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Madame Albani, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Anna Williams, Mise Hilda Wilson, ‘Madame’ Belle Cole, Miss Jessie 
king Mr. Raward Lloyd, Mr. Edwin Houghton, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, and Mr. Brereton. 
Programmes, containing full E rticulars, may be obtained either from 
Messrs. Deicuton & Co. or Mr. E. J. SPARK, High-street, Worcester. 








A DYANOED MODERN EDUCATION for 
or Hall, Forest Hill, S.E. — Pringi and Head 
Mistress, Miss ae TODD (Mrs. HAMILTON), Gitten Cs Cambridge, 
Sapte ical Tripos, First Class, 1882; Professors a. F.R.S., Duleken, 
aries Churton Collins, MA., Garcia, R.A.M. Prospectus on appli- 


GERMAN PROF ESSOS b (Dezrees with Honours 
natn es VES TWO or THREE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN os DERS. Prepe Preparation for University and other 
Examinations. ‘Codhomnie home ; bracing air; Yorkshire, near Public 
ogin Arg: a saaiish, Premee German spoken. References : 
20, rmany, jum. — care , 12, George- 
Street, Sheffield. tii abana ok ? 


W ALTHAMSTOW. — — ART, SCIENCE, and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—ART MASTER REQUIRED, capable 
of rae the ordinary subjects (including modelling) of an organized 
Art Seh Attendance: Tuesdays and Fridays, all day; Thursdays, 
after 7 =. M. ” Salary, Le pmepes eesand grants, about 170/. per annum. 

Applications, stating age and fications, and enclosing two or three 
recent testimonials, to be sent ‘ 4 p.m. on Thursday, 17th inst., to the 
Sxcrerartes, Grosvenor House, Hoe-street, Walthamstow. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Aumticost 














with testi ial, will be received by the undersigned 
for the position of PROFESSOR of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS in 
the University of Toronto until the Twentieth day of August next. 
Initial salary 2,500 dollars, with an annual increase of 100 dollars until 
the maximum of 3,200 dollars is reached. 

GEO. W. 





W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
Education Department (Ontario), Toronto, July 12, 1893. 


OWENS COLLEGE, ADRFOBIA UNIVERSITY, 








ECTURES by Mr. J. S. HODSON, F.R.S.L., 
4 Secretary Printers’ Corporation. WILLL AM CAXTON, Eng- 
land's First Printer. 2. HISTORY of BIBLE PRINTING. Special 
ime-light Illustrations. — Address Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High 
Holborn, for Syllabus. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES, 
PROGRAMME for LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 1 Peer 

i oy ag jeces.” ai ‘The Art of Illustration.’ 3. ‘The Book 

ofthe Future.’ 4. ‘ mgt All illustrated by Lime Light.— 

Address 123, Victoria-street,| Lou 8.W.—Studio Open until August 19. 


R. CYRIL BEDE’S LECTURES for SEASON 
1893-1894. (1) NELSON. (2) BYRON. 100 splendid Lime-Light 
Illustrations. ‘‘Mr. Rede is an orator of marked abilities.”— Press. 
For terms apply 1, Mount Pleasant-road, Stroud Green, N 


ECRETARYSHIP. — Young Lady desires EN- 
# ; 














GAGEMENT as SECRETARY. Would Teach Mathematics if 
renee Cambrid, a Local rtificate.—Address FaLkLanp, 
It Brockley Rise, , 8. 

GENTLEMAN, for many years resident in 


Paris as 9 Correspondent for lish N 
— of German, desires ENGAGEMENT on the PRESS. Would 
undertake Translations. Address J. B. L., 65, Fleet-street, E.C. 


JT ITERARY MAN seeks ane Gao ENT. av aried 
J sihoriense. Reviews, C a” . 
fence, istics, ———. &e. Or as Coon ndent. 


French, d German. Social and. Politial Se jects. — 
Lrrfrarevn, care ota W. Vickers, & Nicholas-lane, E. 


A LITERARY MAN of position RECEIVES 
Bg and hc ogt tate to train as Journalists or as Writers 
poeee Mee. + aera by many pupils.—Address 

















Great s) 
Nis as kK, Box 810, ‘Willing’s, 125 


BveEIGN 1 LANGUAGE READER i in large Print- 

iblic School and Oxford speaking fluentl: 
TS Rg with knowled; oft Italian 73 “Russian, DE TRES 
VE w. PRESENT POSITION.—Write H. B. A., Willing’s, 





ie, Plecadil 
pokouGH of KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





f Public Libraries Committee of the Corporation are prepared to 
pagel for the appointment of EF LIBR. , ata 
EX pee annum. 


TS proposed to erect a Central Taeey and Two begs Libraries, 

and until the former is erected the perso 1 be 

wo bonged all the necessary arrangements to prepare the Libraries for 
use. 

A its must be thoroughly acquainted with the management and 

weting of Public Libraries. 4 


Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, and past and 
} oy occupation, with copies prints brarian” to be @ of recent 





or 
and marked “ Application fo for Chief Lib be delivered at 
2Y Ofce not bao than the Ist day of September, 1 
wassing will disqualify. 


R. HILL DAWE, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Hull, 29th July, 1893. 


CAPABLE LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT 

as C)MPANION, AMANUENSIS, or any position of trust. 
an travel ; good reader.—Address T., care of Clarke & Hodg- 
ton, Booksellers, Leicester. 


BANaor WOMEN’S HOSTEL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The new Hostel in Upper Bangor, for Women Students of the 

SR! Cate iat ny "Mh es we Sea 

Pele by cnn lege Laay Superi picadent of all the women tateuted 








Yor information, apply to 
Miss MARY MAUDE, 
University College, Bangor. 
The College Entrance Scholarship Examination commences on Sept. 19. 











DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and 

DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

DEPARTMENT for the EVENING CLASSES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, &c. (varying in value from 
301. to 150). per annum). 

Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; or at the 

College. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


=The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS p. of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the De; 
ment of oa Arts) will BEGIN on BER 3rd. The Introducto 

ill be given at 3 p.m. by Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETR: 


Professors. 


Pr for the eidiaais ers i et be forwarded on application. 
LAW. 


PANQaPweny 








ye Althaus, Ph.D.—German 
. Hudson Beare, B.Sc. Be. M. Inst C.E. F.R.S.E.—Engineering and Me- 
chanical Technology. 

Cecil Bendall, M.A.—Sanskrit. 

Rev. T. G. Bonne ey, D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.8. F.G.S.—Geology and Mineralogy 
(Yates Goldsmid Professorship). 

git Brown.—Fine Arts (S: 
T.W. 8 pene = 


‘4 res ). 
and Bhuddist Literature. 


Alexander sesty: MwA ena B. a Tetarndence and Constitutional Law 


an si! 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A. Die. denthamedite. 
A. E. Housman, M A.—Latin 
w. ae M.A.—English t (Quain Profess 


iH. Tallemand, B.-¢s-Sc.—French Language ant a Literature. 
ee ae . D. W. Marks. Biante ( 

F.C. Montague, M. Ae 
A. F. Murison, M.A.—Roma: 
F. W. Oliver, M A. D.8e. Botany ( (Quain Aborsepan ya 

Pearson, M.A. LL. B.—Applied 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L.— say Etology. 

Mi ‘8. Poole, LL.D —Archwology ( fessorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. Litt.D. Penn nincn e Philology. 

W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.8,—Chemi: 
athes Rieu, Ph.D.—Aravic and Persian 

. A. Septien SS F.R.8 Ty eer (Sodrell Professorship). 


a: eh M.A. iL. —Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote Professor- 
L. — “vernon Harcourt, M.A. M.Inst.C.B.—Civil Engineering and Sur- 


one ‘Weldon, M.A. F.R.8.—Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
* Godrell Professorship). 
W. Wyse, M.A.—Greek. 
, LL.B.— Statistics (Newmarch Lecture: 
Watson Smith, F.C.8. F.L.C. (Lecturer). —Chemical Sop 
Bei Stannus, F.R.LBA. he neces — sarge 
Students are admitted to all Classes without ons examination. 
Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. may be awarded annually. 
The als an ons as to these, and further information as to Classes, 
Prizes, &c y be obtained from the Secretary. 
M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





and Li 











REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENAZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHEN/EUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, KOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAI6, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


St BABTHOLOMOW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION sun re mg = MONDAY, October 2nd, 1893. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. 

For further particulars apply besronee © or by letter to the Warpen 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 











St: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL ani 


panama: teemtzia CLASS. 

ees ae of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the Subjects 
of the Prelimi Scientific and Intermediate B. Examinations of 
the University. « of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd, and 
continue till July, 1894. 

Fee for the whole Course. 18I. 18s., or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or 51. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further Hospital oy to ne Warpen of "ihe College, St. 
Mr yee bate ospital, Lon 

A Handbook forwarded on cprliestica, 


if. FHOMASS. OGPETAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Embankment, London, 8.E. 

The WINTER pea of 1893-94 will OPEN on TUESD. 
October 3rd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right 
Hon. LORD THRING, K.C.B. 

ote Entrance Science Scholarships of 1501. and 60/. respectively, open 

to First-year Students, will be offered for Competition. The Exa nina- 
tion will be held on September r 27th, 28th, and , and the subjects will 

Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, 
at the option of the Candidates. 

yt en and Money Prizes of the value of 300/. are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several M 

Special Classes are held teen ae the year for the Pr: eliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


ndon. 

All Hos = A peer yaad are open to Students without charge. 

‘The Fees hs ay.be in one camor by instalments. Entries may be 
made seperately to 3 or to Hospital Practice, and special arranze- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second 14 geen 
years: also for Dental Students and for Qualified 

A Register of approved zadeings is kept by the Medical § Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 
apply to 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


T. GEORGE’ 8 HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, §. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on bgt October 2nd, 
when an Introductory Address in commemoration of the Centenary of 
John gate will be delivered by Mr. TIMOTHY HOLMES, F.R.C.8., 


at4 p. 
The “followin ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
Compare in October 
A Scholarship, valued 145j., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
anons the School as bond Jide first-year Students during the current 


—,, 
:: ‘wo Scholarships, each of 50/., open to all Students who have com- 
menged their Medical Studies not earlier than May, 1893. 
Keyed ro poser ep valued 85/., for Students who, having been signed 
q) a or previously the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
.B., have entered the School durin, Eo current year. 
wine Shoring aioe and Prizes are also open to nanan :—The 
illiam Exhibition; the William Brown 40i. Exhibition ; 
the Rreckeubuey Prize in Medicine, value 32/.; the bracken Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Ph siology, a ; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s. ; the 8 Prize, “value 
101. 10s.; General og ag Prizes for first, second, rhe third 
Students, of 101. 10s, e Brodie Prize is Surgery ; the 
Prize in Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke’s 


Prize. 

‘All Hospital A including the four House Physicianships 
and four House Sngeomships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to without additional expense of any 

Clerkships and Dresserahips and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. ral paid appointments, par that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with : salary of 100i. and board an ging, are 
— yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical Sengol Com- 











‘or Prosp ani P 

















P 





(FUx's HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION begins on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, being in constant occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Ap le in accord- 

ance with the merits of the Candidates, and without —_ re ent. 

SRIEANCS = HHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarshi i. and 501. 
an 


» 


and fuller details may, be qbeaint be obtained af ED Dean. 





YPE- WRITING. — Manuscripts Copied, Home 
Work. Terms, ld. per folio (72 words), or 5,000 words and ag 
1s. per shousand.—Miss we GHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 


hand Notes rae Smarr et Authors.—Miss GLappiIne 








in Classics. thematics, and Modern Languages, 
of 1501. and oor in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. P. ve are open to 
Students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more 


DENTAL 
to Students all the instruct'on required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE. lege accommodates abont fifty 
Students in addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. There isin 
it a large Dining Hall, with Reading-Rooms, Library, and Gymnasium 
for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and iorther information apply to the Dean, Dr. Suaw, 

Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E. 








243, South Lambeth-road, 8. 


VYPE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 

gg oe equal to new, FOR SALE, BXCHANGE, or LENT 

on HIR M: Sold by I on m terms to sult purchasers. 

Use of Machine eas it free to hirers or pure! 

— Laermer igraph, Bar-locks, Fi 

Sey despatch at lowest rates. Highest erences. 

ree.—N. Taytor, Manager, National Type: Writer 

ph Gaialogue. free Yhancery-lane (Holborn end). 
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ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
Insert Advertisements in all ng oy Magasines, &c., at the slowest 
ible |p! yl E terms to Schools, 
on 7? 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Catalogues. 


Fisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
a ae ge Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, The 
and pw yt icest Collects 
issued Monthly and sent 
Waren T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





A gare of cen: ood Propert rties. i for 
or Purchase, Sail a and ‘Audit of ‘Accounts, &c. Card 


Finoscneeel 
land Bs, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Established 1879. 
- e 





HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Estimates ; 
with Publishers. Transfers ceae ducted. Twenty-five years’ 
ical vate near in all kinds of weg and Book Producing. 
tation free —Terms and testim m Leading Authors on 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly su on moderate terms. 
T. UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 
Eh iS & a Vv = Ss, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
'W READY, post free, 6d. 
29, = Bond-street, London, W. 








s 
spplication to Mr. A. M. Burcues, aashons’ aot 1, Pater 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &e., 
PRINTED and pu BLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
. high-class Sigel and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolv- 
jeet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 








PAGNOLETTO—CARRACCI.—FOR SALE, 
TWO beautiful PICTURES by these Old Masters, oo in the 
Gallery of His Majesty Dom Pedro IL., late Emperor of Brazil. 
Viewed by appointment.—Address MonrcHiave, 212, Mansion yh 
mbers, 11, Queen Victoria-street. 








court, Fi 
Publishing of first-class New spapers, 
i et Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes ar Evidence, 
~~ nthe —_ = Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
er Machinery, the most modern English and are 
Tee an ger. none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises f lor ftices, free. st and Publishing ng 
ments 2759. “ Africanism, London. 








PIcrIURE RE PARATION or CLEANING 
effected with every regard to safe and cautious treatment, 
y AINE ‘THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 





A U T oO Zz Y P E. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 


Jence in 
COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, tne Palzo- 








1,N J, Antiquarian, and 0° Learned Societies, and 

by the Leading Publishers. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most cel Paintings, Pp’ " 


and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. 

The AU himlgeed tag? A sig ATALOGU E of 184 pages (New Edition), 
with ill i nearly Seventy Miniature 
Photographs of notable Autotypes. Post free, 1s. 

New Pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art, ’ free on 
application. 





U2? 0-64 2 A VY UR Sf. 





The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’ s Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herber~ 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravare Rep of Ph hs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 








SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be at the resid of ne in London 
by te Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annur. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
on. 


Catalogues cf Eaglish or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion iiouse End.) 


Oo N'D ON PBR ATR YX, 
ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev. — 
Dean of Liandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry ca a ae 
stees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock. Rart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
, in various Languages Subscription, 3. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, acco according to fyi Volumes are allowed to Count 
and vg to Town Mem ih 
2ls.; to 


8vo. 
T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Seererary and Litt Librarian. 





Begg 
; ri ey Fifth 1 Edition, 2 vols. 
4 lés. C. 





Ne PRIVATE COLLECTORS and DEALERS.— 

An interestin sg teen! of the OLD MASTER ENGRAVERS 
TO BE SOLD, en b Private Treaty.—Address A. B., care of J. W. 
Rhodes, Architect, q, ‘Ml ‘tre.court Chambers, E.C. 


VI0L DA GAMBA, made by. JOACHIM TIELKE, 
Hamburg, 1602, now converted into a Viol very h 

quite perfect, with ny case. Price 25i. —Hapen ; can be seen at 
96, London-road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 











‘YO LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three itting- -rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south as len on bank of river; perfect 
quiet; fine view of oyen countr 5 facil tues for keeping boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throughout ; blin 8. Rent, for a term, 5vl. —Apply 0., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. 


| OURNEMOUTH.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
in a Private Family. Large modern house, situated among the 
ines, close to shops and Arcade, and within three minutes’ walk of 
ier and Chine Gardens. Terms 5s. per day, or 30s. weekly. No phe 
whatever.—W xyzroca, Sea-road, Boscombe. 








UNBRIDGE WELLS. — BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. ntral position. Close to 
Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. _ Dry, ae 
rir.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 











Sale bp Anction 
Scientific and Photographic Apparatus. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


I at his Great Rooms, 38, King- street, Covent- garden, on FRI- 
DAY NEXT, August 18, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, OPERA and 
RACE GLA SSES—Cameras and Lenses by v well: Snowe makers—Micro- 
scopes—Tel Property. 
= aa view the day prior 2 till Py and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








OOKS WANTED EVERY WEEK. — See the 

Lists of Hundreds of Books Wanted advertised for every week 

in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

(Established 1837.) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter-lane, London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1893. 

INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES. By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 

The CRISIS in INDO-CHINA. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

EV oh in PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By Professor St. George 
Miva 

The FUTURE of EDUCATION. By Professor Mahafty. 

‘MY STAY in the HIGHLANDS.’ By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS for CHILDBEN. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Meath. 

The ABBE GREGOIRE and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By the 

Hon. William Gibson. 

The POETRY of D. G. ROSSETTI. By W. Basil Worsfold. 

An OPEN LETTER to LORD MEATH. By Bishop Fitzgerald. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM: a Rejoinder. By Professor Max Miller. 

The ART of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Colonel Kenney- 
Herbert (‘‘ Wyvern”). 

An INCIDENT in the CAREER of the Rey. LUKE TREMAIN. By 
the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

“HOW LONG, 0 LORD, HOW LONG?” By W. H. Wilkins. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


TNMHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
ETHICS and the S'ERUGGLE for EXISTENCE. By Leslie Stephen. 
FRENCH PLAYS and ENGLISH AUDIENCES. By George Barlow. 
ee FARRAR and the “RITUALISTS.” By Canon Knox 
e. 





SPRING in the WOODS of VALOIS. By Madame Darmesteter. 

The STRUCTURE of the GOSPEL of PETER. By J. Rendel Harris. 

LESSING and his PLACE in GERMAN LITERATURE. By T. W. 
Rolleston. 

SCOTLAND and DISESTABLISHMENT. By Donald Macleod, D.D. 

The ASSOCIATED LIFE. By Walter Besant. 

The NEW ISLAM. By Edward Sell. 

The GRAY and GAY RACE. By Stuart Henry. 

po ant i - LIBERAL UNIONISM. By Sir G. Osborne 

organ, = 


Isbister & Co. Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


])1CTIONARY of MUSIC. By Dr. RIBMANE. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK. Part I. (A to Be). 
“ The problem of whe id established facts in a foe. hy ‘ana clear 
manner here been brilliantly solved.” 
To be Completed in Fourteen 
Augener & Co. 86, Newgate-street, and 1, Seurervestece, London. 














Royal 16mo. gilt edges, price 1s. net, 


WREATH of May 
Li the W f their Ro; 
nes on the per ge a i Royal Highnesees the Duke of Yor 


By E. H. BRODIE, 
Author of ‘Sonnets’ and ‘ Lyrics of the Sea,’ 











“ ful and well ined throughout. The se 
ly pretty.”—Saturday Review. venth section is 
London : George Bell & Sons. 
——_____ 
Now ready, 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Historical Drama in Fiye 


By D. T. CALLAHAN, MD. 
Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“« Anne Boleyn’ is a very spirited piece of work.”—Public Opinion, 

“A truly dramatic subject in speech of noteworthy limpidity ang 
strength.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The present writer has read every word of ‘Anne Boleyn’ ang got 
pleasure out of it.”—Speaker. 

“The play is skilfully wrought out.”—Scot: 

“The author shows the possession of high poetic and dramatic 
ability.”—Glasgow Herald. 





London: A. P. Marsden, 
27, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
Publisher. 





Now ready, price Fourpence, 

RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Worwicvtene, ze. 

Price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
By W. > Fi 3 te Vex tt Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy, 

Edward Stanford, 26 and “4 ‘Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


NOTES and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 
Contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 
INCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 








OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 
THE ATHENEDM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 


John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, 


—@———— 
The price of each Volume will be 6s. net, 
Now ready, 


1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of a PILGRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH 
and MECCAH. Complete. Carefully 
Revised from the Author’s own copy, 
and containing all the Original Coloured 
Illustrations and Maps and Plans, and 
also the Woodcuts from the later 
Editions. In 2 vols, price 12s, net. 


Ready immediately, 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, 
KING of DAHOMEY. In 2 vols 
price 12s, net. 


Ready shortly, 


3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: 
Tales of Hindu Devilry. With 3 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset 
1 vol. price 68. net. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this 
book, limited to 200 copies, which will, in addition, 
contain a new Photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford. Price and particulars on application 
the Publishers. 

Each Work will be sold separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 


Trade supplied by Messrs, SIMPKIN, MaRsHALl, 
HaMILTON, Kent & Co, Ltd. 
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STANFORD'S TOURIST LIST. BLACK’S CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Just ready, Sixth Edition, Revised, 


ROUND | ABOUT LONDON: His- 


heological Notes for 
eicttie wi within a Circle of Twelve Miles, By W. J. LOFTIE, 
Author of ‘A History of London,’ &c. 


The Series embraces, in addition to the above :— 





Bedfordshire. | Kent. 

Berkshire. | Norfolk. 
Cambridgeshire. Somersetshire. 
Channel Islands. Suffolk. 

Cornwall. Surrey. 
Derbyshire. | Sietouee 

Devon, North. iw ick hi 
Devon, South. arwicksnire. 
Dorsetshire. | Wiltshire. — 
English Lakes. Worcestershire. 
Gloucestershire. | Wye (The). 
Hampshire. _ Yorkshire (E. and N.). 
Hertfordshire. | Yorkshire (West). 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Just ready, Ninth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 


ENGLISH LAKES.—JENKINSON’S 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Edited 
the Rey. HD. RAWNSLEY, M.A.. Vicar of Crosthwaite, and 
(OMAS BAKEWELL, of Keswick. With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic 

Views. Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 6s. 


The Series embraces, in addition to the above :— 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 


With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. 


With 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. 


Third Edition. With 3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. 


With Map. 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN 


WALL, &c. With i 5s. 


STANFORD'S TOU TOURIST MAPS 
BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW 


RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. 
Scale, 22 miles to an inch ; size, 31 in. by 38 in. Incase, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STAN- 
FORD'S LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 
10 miles to an inch ; size, 40 in. by 48 in. Coloured and mounted in 
case, 12s.6d. The our Sheets can also be had separately—size of 
each, 22 in. by 26in. Coloured and mounted in case, each 5s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STAN- 

FORDS PORTABLE MAP. With the Railways rt So 
d. Scale, 15 miles to an inch; size, 32 in. 

Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.— 
TOURIST’S MAP. With all the Roads and Paths marked and 
ts given. Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 27 in. by 32in. Price, 
and Lakes Coloured, foid dea in case, 2s. 6d.; fuli 

coloured, 4s. 6d.; mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT. —TOURIST’S MAP. 


Scale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 = 4 21 in.; and descri tive 
Visrtor'’s GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1 mo 1s. 6d. ; 2 


NORTH WALES. —TOURIST’S MAP. 


Scale, 3 miles to an inch; size, 34 in. by 27 in.; and descriptive 
putters GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1s. 6d. Y coloured, 2s. ; pore 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. 


miles to an inch; size, 34 in. by 27 in.; and descriptive 
VisttokSoUIDE Folded, plain, 1s. 6d. ; coloured, 2s. ; mounted, 


LONDON.— —COLLINS’S STANDARD 


MAP. Scale, 4 inches to a mile; size, 34} in. by 27 in. With an 
pi GUIDE. Coloured, in case, 1s.; oy size, 34} in. 
by 34} in., and full coloured, 1s. 6d.; mounted, 3s. 


LONDON._DAVIES’ Ss BRITISH 
METROPOLIS. Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36 in. by 254 in. 
Coloured s and mounted in case, 7s. 6d.; or with continuation south- 
ward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls. Other Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.-—MAP of the ENVIRONS 
ot gi, LONDON, including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. 
Seale, nets an inch to a mile; size, 36in. by 35in. Mounted in case, 

er Maps at 8s., 5s, 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d., s. 6d., or 1s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
(New Tourist Catalogue free on application. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Bath and Cheltenham. 1. 
Belfast and Giant’s Causeway. 
Brighton and Vicinity. 1s. 
Buxton. 1s. 
Canterbury and Rochester. 1+. 
Channel Islands. 2s. 6d, and 1s. 
Cornwall (and Scilly Isles). 2s. 6d. 
Derbyshire. 2s. 6d. 
Devonshire. 2s. 6d. 
Dorsetshire. 2s. 6d. 
Dublin and Wicklow. 
Edinburgh. 1:. 
English Lakes. 3s. 6d. 
English Lakes (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Galway. 1s. 6d. and 1s. 
Glasgow and the Clyde. 1s. 
Gloucestershire. 23. 6d. 
Hampshire. 2s. 6d. 
Harrogate and Vicinity. 1s. 
Hereford and Monmouth. 2s. 6d. 
Ireland. 5s. 
Ireland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Isle of Man. 2s. 6d. 
Isle of Wight. 1s. 6d. 
Kent. 32. 6d. 
Kent (Watering-Places). 1s, 
Killarney Lakes. 1+. 6d. and 1s. 
Leamington and Environs. 1s. 
Liverpool and Environs. 1s. 
London and Environs. 5s. 
Manchester and Salford. 1s. 
Moffat Spa. 1s. 
Scarborough and Whitby. 1s. 
Scotland. 83. 6d. 
Scotland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Surrey. 2s. 6d. 
Sussex. 2s. 6d. 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond. 1s. 
Wales (Complete in One Volume). 5s. 

Do. North. 3s. 6d. 

Do. South. 2s. 6d. 

Do. (Shilling Edition). 1¢. 
Warwickshire. 2s. 6d. 
Where Shall We Go? 3s. 6d. and 23s, 6d. 
Yorkshire. 5s. 


1s. 6d., 1s. 


ls. 6d, and 1s. 





In 1 vol, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 33, 6d. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, &c., including 
a Trip through India. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


“It is very good reading for those who, as we do, like 
guide-books to read when they are neither ora dry nor 
ambitiously funny, and it gives a great deal of information 
without pretending to omniscience.”—Saturday Review. 





BLACK’S 
LARGE TOURIST MAP 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


Scale—4 miles to the inch. 
Divided in 12 Districts. 
Each District 6d, folded; or on cloth, in cloth 
case, ls. 
Plan of the Districts free on application. 


A, & C, BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 





— 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD 


FRANCIS BURTON, K.O.M.G., &c. By his Wife, 
ISABBL BURTON. With numerous Portraits, Coloured 
and other Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 
‘Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost 
unique personality. No one is so well qualified to do justice to his 
strange and event ul career as his devoted wife, the sharer and inter- 
preter of his inmost thoughts, his associate in not a few of his singular 
experiences.”—Times 
“Her work is rich in varied interest ; asculine charac she ogee 7 
eehbse, Sonnac is ree with life and masculine ch 





Og ih 4h, 
Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. 


HUDSON, Author of ‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ 
‘Idle Days i in Patagonia,’ &c. Square crown 8vo. buek- 
ram, 7s. 6d. 

The Graphic says:—‘‘ The book is one to read, delight in, and appre- 
ciate....Mr. Hudson ‘belongs to the school of Thoreau and of John 
Burroughs ; but he is better than the last because he is on tis waiune ve, 
with a finer vein of poetry running, like a fugue, through his , 


he r 
whether they are written by herself or by Sir] Ri 


ASHMORE RUSSAN AND FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID S: a Story 


of Adventure in Borneo. By ASHMORE RUSSAN and 
FREDERICK BOYLE. Illustrated by Alfred Hartley. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review sa: ‘‘A capital story of adventure, such as 

would delight most boys 2 ced ‘gratify many of their Racial ie book 

is written with great a per and the authors are to ongratulated on 

porns a story full of thrilling incident withous violating pro- 
bilities. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ONE of our CONQUERORS. | ree the CROSSWAYS 





The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEV 

The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. The EGOIST. 

The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

This Edition will include the whole of Carlyle’s Writings 
and Translations, together with the Portraits and Maps, 
strongly bound in cloth, and will be completed in 20 crown 
8vo. Volumes. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

The Volumes already published are : 
SARTOR RESARTUS and LATTER. DAY 


PAMPHLETS. With a Portrait of Thomas Carlyle 


PAST and PRESENT and ON HEROES 


and HERO WORSH 


LIFE of JOHN STERLING and LIFE of 
SCHILLER. With Portraits. 
To be followed hy 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, EARLY 
Sy se of NORWAY, and ESSAY on the PORTRAITS of KNOX. 
vols. [ Yol. I. ee 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In2v 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES, With 
Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. In 3 vols. 
eer ad of FREDERICK the GREAT. With Maps. In 


WILHELM MEISTER. In 2 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS from MUSZUS, TIECK, and RICHTER. 
n 1 vol. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
(Copyright.) 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

This Edition will contain the whole of Dickens’s Works, 
with all the Original Illustrations, and be complete in 
21 crown 8vo. Volumes. It is printed from the Edition that 
was carefully Corrected by the Author in 1867 and 1868. 

Price 2s. 6d, each. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by 
Seymour and “ Phiz. 
BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of ppighty. With 


76 Illustrations by George Cattermole and H. K. B 
OLIVES TWIST, With 24 Illustrations by ‘George Cruik- 


shank 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. — 75 Illustrations by 
eorge Cattermole and H. K. Bro 
DAVID D COPPERFIELD. With: 40 Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.’ 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.’ 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.’ 
DOMBEY and SON. With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
SKETOHES by “BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George 


Cruiksh: 
CHRISTMAS BOORS. With 63 Illustrations by Landseer 


. With 40 an by bi Lp a 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations 3 Z. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from HOUSBHOLD WORDS. 
With 14 Illustrations by Dalziel, Gree: aay ae 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRI iNTED IECES. With 
8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone and F. W 

HARD TIMES and PIOTURES | a WTALY. With 8 Illus- 
trations by F. Walker and M 

GREAT E PROTATION $. “With 8 Illustrations by Marcus 


Stor 
TALE of TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.” 
ugust. 

UNOOMMEROIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Titustrations by 

our. MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustrations by Mare ~ el 


[ October. 
EDWIN DROOD, and OTHER STORIES. wie 32 2 Tus 
trations by Luke Fildes. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lim1rep, London. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 


A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the Area of Greater Britain and 
the Limits of the Nineteenth Century. 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 
In 10 Volumes, feap. 8vo. 








An Edition on special paper, bound in vellum, gilt top, limited to 100 copies, each book numbered (in sets only), 31, 154. An Edition limited 
to 300 copies, on fine paper, bound in buckram gilt, gilt top, 31. the set; separate volumes, 6s, each. A Popular Edition, on antique paper, 
bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, 27. the set; separate volumes, 4s, each. 


New Volume this day ( Vol. VIII). 


ROBERT BRIDGES AND CONTEMPORARY POETS. 
Containing POEMS by RUDYARD KIPLING, ANDREW LANG, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, EDMUND GOSSE, ALICE MEYNELL, 
ERIC MACKAY, OSCAR WILDE, JOHN DAVIDSON, NORMAN GALE, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, ROBERT BRIDGES, EDWARD 
DOWDEN, MICHAEL FIELD, MARY F. ROBINSON, Mrs. GRAHAM R. TOMSON, éc. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
Vol. -I. GEORGE CRABBE to S. T. COLERIDGE. | Vol. IV. FRED. TENNYSON to ARTHUR H. CLOUGH. 
Vol. Il. ROBERT SOUTHEY to P. B. SHELLEY. Vol. V. CHARLES KINGSLEY to JAMES THOMSON. 
Vol. Il. JOHN KEATS to LORD LYTTON. / Vol. VI. WM. MORRIS to ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Vol. VII. JOANNA BAILLIE to MATHILDE BLIND. 


The plan of this work is to give a representative selection from the Poetry of the Century, together with a Biographical and Critical Notice of each Poet 
represented, In carrying out this plan the Editor has been assisted by the following well-known critics:—Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, J. ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, Dr. GARNETT, BUXTON FORMAN, AUSTIN DOBSON, JOSEPH KNIGHT, ROBERT BRIDGES, Hon. RODEN NOEL, ARTHUR BULLEN, 
HALL CAINE, ARTHUR SYMONS, ASHCROFT NOBLE, W. B. YEATS, HAVELOCK ELLIS, COSMO MONKHOUSE, JOHN H. INGRAM, SAMUEL 
WADDINGTON, EMILY H. HICKEY, COULSON KERNAHAN, WALTER WHYTE, MACKENZIE BELL, R. LE GALLIENNE, THOMAS ARCHER, 
ALEX. H. JAPP, W. G. COLLINGWOOD, &c. 








FIFTH EDITION. NEW NOVEL BY B. L. FARJEON, 
I FORBID THE BANNS. THE LAST TENANT. 
The Story of a Comedy which was Played Seriously. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. [This day. 
By pore ne — BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
n clo ilt, 6s. 
The Atheneum says :—‘' So racy and waiibens a novel.” THE TRAGE DY OF IDA NOBLE. 
In crown 8vo. buckram gilt, with over 40 Illustrations by Everard Hopkins, 6s. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. , mJ a says :—“ Mr. Clark Russell has never written a better story than ‘ The Tragedy 
H 0 M E S F U N. The Literary World says :—“ ‘ The Tragedy of Ida Noble’ is one of its author’s supreme 
A Story of a Simple Folk. Te BY DICK DONOVAN. 
By ANNIE S. SWAN. 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. FROM CLUE TO CAPTURE. 


A Series of Thrilling Detective Stories. 
With numerous Illustrations by Paul Hardy. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


The British Weekly says :—‘‘ ‘ Homespun’ is excellent—a masterpiece.” 


BY MRS, W. K. CLIFFORD. 


A WILD PROXY. | VERS E S§. 
By the Author of ‘ Aunt Anne.’ In crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 6s. 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, printed on English Hand-Made Paper, bound 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘‘ A Wild Proxy’ must be ranked as one of the happiest | in vellum and gold, each copy numbered, 21s. net. 


‘The first characteristic which will strike most readers in these delicately-finished pieces 
is the wealth of thought with which they are endowed. His wit and his rhythm are both 
excellent.”—Daily Telegraph. 


efforts, if not the happiest, of the ingenious author of ‘ Aunt Anne.’’ 


FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION BY ANNIE M. HONE. 
THE FATE OF FENELLA. WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE AND GENIUS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘Self-Help for Women,’ &c. : 


By Twenty-four Well-known Authovs. : — Pacey nt 8vo. “ey gilt, a 4 wigs - i lll 
: e : - a . “‘In a number of interesting papers it gives a brief and rapid account o! 80) 
With over 70 Ilustrations, a8 a n 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. notable women—poets, journalists, artists, explorers, doctors, orators, and so forth, It iss 
The Academy says:—‘** An ingenious success.’ | capital book for girls.” — Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s, 6d.; paper boards, 2s, 











The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. Ry Darley Dale. | MR. and MRS. HERRIES. By May Crommelin. 
A WAKING. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. LOVE for an HOUR is LOVE for EVER. By Amelia 
A BRILLIANT WOMAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd. | JUDITH GRANT. By Jeannie Lockett. 

MIDGE. By May Crommelin. 'MORRIS JULIAN’S WIFE. By Elizabeth Olmis. 





HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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PUBLICATION NOUVELLE 


DE LA 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET C!+% 


PARIS: 79, BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN. 





A T LAS 


LONDON: 18, KING WILLIAM-8STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


GEOGRAPHIE HISTORIQUE. 


OUVRAGE CONTENANT 


54 grandes cartes doubles en couleurs, accompagnées d’un texte historique au dos et d’un grand nombre 
de cartes de détail, figures, diagrammes, &c. 


PAR UNE REUNION DE PROFESSEURS ET DE SAVANTS, 


F. 


Sous la direction géographique de 


SC H RAD E 


R, 


Directeur des travaux cartographiques de la librairie Hachette et Cie. 


La premicre livraison est maintenant en vente. 





La seconde livraison paraitra en octobre 1893. 


Il paraitra ensuite réguliérement une livraison par mois. 





Prix de chaque livraison de 3 cartes avec 6 pages de notices, protégée par une couverture, ] fr, 50. 
Prix de la livraison supplémentaire comprenant la Bibliographie et Index alphabétique protégée par une couverture, 2 fr, 50. 
Prix de )’Atlas complet, reli¢, 35 fr. 


Prix de l’Atlas complet, en feuilles, 30 fr, 





MODE ET CONDITIONS DE LA PUBLICATION: 


Le succés de l’Atlas de Géographie moderne publié il y a deux ans sous la direction 
de MM. Schrader, Prudent et Anthoine, nous a décidés 4 entreprendre la publication d’un 


Atlas de Geographie Historique sur le méme plan. 


Cet Atlas Historique, publié sous la direction géographique de M. Schrader, se com- | 

ra de 54 cartes doubles (30 centimétres sur 40) imprimées en 8 couleurs. Conserver 
aux cartes la plus grande limpidité en ehoisissant avec soin les noms qui doivent y figurer ; 
rendre comme point de départ de la a Historique, la Géographie Physique qui 
s mentionner tout l'important et tout l’intéres- 


‘explique souvent; éviter la surcharge, ma 
sant, telle a été notre préoccupation constante. 


Au verso de chacune des cartes, une notice de deux pages, contenant de nombreuses | 
figures, des diagrammes, des cartes détaillées, a permis d’enrichir l’Atlas Historique de | 
notions précieuses et d’éviter autant que possible les cartouches, qui génent la vue des 
rapports d’ensemble et nuisent 4 la clarté par laquelle se doit recommander toute ceuvre | 


francaise. 
Ses notices ont été rédigées, conformément & un plan général, par une réunion de 





| savants et de professeurs qui se sont attachés a leur donner le plus haut degré de simplicité 
| et de netteté, tout en les tenant au courant des derniers progrés de la science ; elles con- 
stitueront, non pas un cours d’histoire ni un cours de géographie mais un ensemble de 

| tableaux ow se déroulera, sans interruption, l’histoire universelle dans ses rapports avec le 
milieu géographique qui lui a servi de cadre; on y trouvera, en un mot, un complet réper- 
toire de renseignements sur l’histoire de l‘humanité, sur les mouvements de progression ou 
de recul des grands groupes humains, sur la formation et l’organisation politique des Etats. 

Grace au concours des savants éminents qui ont bien voulu lui préter l’autorité de leurs 
travaux, chacun dans l’ordre oi il est le plus compétent, |’ATLAS de GEOGRAPHIE HIS- 
TORIQUE trouvera, nous l’espérons, un accueil bienveillant auprés du public. 

L’Atlas sera complet en 18 livraisons, composées chacune de 3 cartes doubles et de 
6 pages de notices, renfermant de nombreuses planches insérées dans le texte. Avec 
derniére livraison de l’Atlas paraitra une livraison supplémentaire comprenant une NOTICE 
| BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE et un INDEX ALPHABETIQUE, qui permettra, 4 l'aide de renvois, de trouver 
| immédiatement sur les cartes la position du nom cherché. 


LISTE DES CARTES ET DES COLLABORATEURS : 


1, L'EXTENSION de HISTOIRE sur la TERRE, 


par M. DEBIDOUR. 


Histoire Orientale.—2. ANCIENNE EGYPTE, 
par M. Masprro: l’Egypte sous Thoutmés III.; le monde 
oriental au temps d’Aménothés III. 3. SYRIE et PHE- 
NICIE, par M. Maspero: Syrie au Xe sidcle av. J.-C. ; 
Syrie et Asie Mineure; Colonies phéniciennes au Xe Siécle 
av. J.-C. 4. Le MONDE ANCIEN en 720, par M. MASPERO: 
Monde ancien en 720 aprés l’avonement de Sargon en 

ie; Asie intérieure sous Assourbanipal, vers 640 av. 
J.- OO ee intérieure 4 la mort de Naboukodonosor, 562 
av. J.-C. 


Histoire Grecque.—5. Le MONDE GREC, avant 
le Ve siécle av. J.-C., par M. HavssouLier: Expansion des 
colonies grecques ; Gréce et Asie au temps de la deuxiéme 
gore médique. 6. GRECE au TEMPS de PERICLES, par 

. HAUSSOULIER: Gréce au temps de Périclés; Attique; 
Balance des forces vers 431 av. J.-C.; Grande Grace et Sicile 
vers 415 av. J.-C. 7. EMPIRE d’ALEXANDRE, par M. 
HAUssOULIER: Empire d’Alexandre ; Macédoine au temps 
de Philippe; Démembrement de l’Empire d’Alexandre; 
Gréce au temps de la ligue Achéenne. 8. L’ORIENT aprés 
ALEXANDRE, par M. Maspero: Egypte en 222 av. J.-C. ; 
Empire des Séleucides vers 220 av. J.-C.; Colonisation 
grecque dans |’Extréme-Orient. 


Histoire Romaine.—ITALIE au TEMPS de la 
REPUBLIQUE ROMAINE, par M. Gurravup: Italie vers 
Yan 400 av. J.-C.; Latium ; Progrés de la conquéte romaine 
en Italie sous la République; Rome et Carthage au temps 
de la deuxiéme guerre punique. 10. Le MONDE 4 la FIN 
de la REPUBLIQUE, par M. Guiraup: Méditerranée en 
146 et en 30 av. J.-C.; L’Orient au temps de Mithridate; 
Monde barbare a l’époque de l’invasion des Cimbres. 11. La 
GAULKE, par M. LongNon: Gaule préhistorique ; Expansion 
des Celtes ; Gaule avant César; Gaule a la mort d’Auguste. 
12, La CONQUETE IMPERIALE, par M. Guriravup: Pro- 
fir’ de la conquéte romaine sous l’Empire. 13. ITALIE 
MPERIALE, par M. Gurraup: Italie sous Auguste; 
Italie au IIle siécle ap. J-C. 14. Le MONDE Ala FIN de 
' EMPIRE, r M. Gurravup: Le Monde avant les grandes 
invasions; Partage de l’Empire; Palestine au temps de 
J.-C. ; Prédication évangélique. 

Moyen .—15. MIGRATIONS et ETABLISSE- 
MENTS de PEUPLES NOUVKAUX, par M. GurRaup: 


Invasions; Gaule et Espagne au temps de Clovis; Italie au 
temps de Théodoric. 16. L’'ORIENT BYZANTIN, par M. 





DipHL: Monde méditerranéen au temps de Justinien; 
L’Eglise au temps de Grégoire le Grand; Thémes de 
l’Empire d’Orient vers la fin du IXe siéele. 17. LL OCCIDENT 
GERMANIQUEH, par M. Lonenon: Gaule, Germanie, Italie 
au temps de Charles Martel; Partages entre Pépin ¢t Carloman 
—entre Carloman et Charlemagne. 18, EMPIRE ARABE, 

r M. GAUCKLER: Empire des Arabes en 755 (Démembre- 
ment). 19. EMPIRE CAROLINGIEN, par M. Lonenon: 
Empire de Charlemagne; Heptarchie anglo-saxonne; Es- 
pagne musulmane. 20. Les PARTAGES CAROLINGIENS, 
par M. Lonenon: Partages de 843; Etat aprés 888; Europe 
au milieu du Xe siécle. 21. La REGION FRANGAISE 4 la 
FIN du Xe SIECLE, par M. Lonenon: France et confins en 
987; Domaine de Hugues Capet; Carte ecclésiastique. 22. 
FRANCE FEODALE, par M. Lonanon : Normandie, Maine, 
Anjou, Aquitaine au temps de Louis VII.; Artois, Amiénois, 
Vermandois, Flandre—Zone entre France, Allemagne et 
Italie au temps de Louis VII. 23. Le TERRAIN du SAINT- 
EMPIRE, par M. BLonpDEL: Allemagne et Italie au —— 
d’Otton Ier; Allemagne orientale 4 la mort de Henri III. 
(1058) ; Italie au temps de Frédéric Ier. 24. CROISADES, 
oad M. Lonenon: Le monde a l’époque de Ja Ire Croisade; 

oyaume latin de Jérusalem; Empire latin de Constan- 
tinople. 25. La CONQUETE de la FRANCE par la 
ROYAUTE CAPETIENNE, par M. Lonenon: Possession 
des Plantagenets et domaine royal (1180); Languedoc et 
Provence avant la guerre des Albigeois; France en 1270; 
France en 1328. 26. L’EXPANSION de l’ALLEMAGNE, 
par M. BLonpEL: Allemagne et Italie pendant I’Interrégne; 
Expansion de l’Allemagne 4 1’Est ; La Hanse au X1Ve siécle. 
27. Le MONDE au DEBUT du XIVe SIECLE, par M. G. 
MaRcEL: Portulans, voyages arabes. 28. Le DOMAINE de 
la GUERRE de CENT ANS, par M. Lonenon: France au 
traité de Brétigny et en 1453; Flandre 4 la fin du XIVe 
siécle ; Maison de Bourgogne en 1476. 

Temps Modernes.—29. L’EUROPE OCCIDEN- 
TALE en 1492, par M. LeMONNIER. 30. MONDE a 
VY EPOQUE des GRANDES DECOUVERTES, par M. Brr- 
NARD: Le monde connu en 1492 et vers 1550; Globe de 
Martin Behaim (1492); Itinéraires de Christophe Colomb; 
Globe doré (vers 1528). 31. L’EUROPE de CHARLES- 
QUINT et de SOLIMAN, par M. Haumant. 32. DE- 
COMPOSITION de l'ALLEMAGNE et PROGRES de la 
FRANCE, par M. WappinaTon : Allemagne en 1648 ; France 
en 1515; France en 1610; France en 1659. 33. L’EUROPE 
de LOUIS XIV., par M. HauMANT: France en 1681; Suéde 
apres le traité Oliva; Orient aprés le traité Carlowitz; Pro- 
vinces-Unies au XVIIe sitcle. 34 EUROPE aprés la 





PAIX d@’UTRECHT, par M. BourGEoIs: Europe occidentale 
en 1715; Europe septentrionale et orientale en 1721; Italie 


de 1714 41748; Pays-Bas et Lorraine de 171441748. 45. Le- 


MONDE vers 1740, par M. FroripeEvaux: Le monde vers 
1740; Colonies anglaises d’Amérique; Le Saint-Laurent 
francais. 36, Le CONFLIT de la PRUSSE et de l’AU- 
TRICHE, par M. WappineTton: Prusse et Autriche de 


174041795. 37. RUSSIE au XVI1IIe SIECLE, par M. Ram-- 


BAUD: Russie de 1689 @ 1762; Russie de 1762 a 1795. 38. 
TURQUIE et POLOGNE au XVIIIe SIECLE, par M. 
Bourgeols: Turquie au XVIIIe siécle (1718-1792) ; Pologne- 
aprés 1772; Deuxiéme et troisitme partages de la Pologne 
(1793 et 1795). 39. La FRANCE et ANGLETERRE aux 
INDES au XVIIIe SIECLE, par M. Rampaup: Inde 
anglaise; Inde francaise. 40. Le MONDE en 1789, par M.. 
Desipour. 41. L’ALLEMAGNE en 1789, par M. WapDING- 
TON: L’Allemagne centrale et occidentale en 1789; Princi- 

utés ecclésiastiques en 1789; Villes libres en 1789. 42. 
Pa FRANCE en 1789, par M. DesrBouR: Provinces et 
généralités ; Eglises ; Justice ; Douanes. 


Temps Contemporains. —43. L’EUROPE de NA- 
POLEON, par M. Froipevavx: |’Empire frangais en 1810; 
France en 1802; Allemagne en 1806; France du Concordat. 
44, EUROPE aprés les TRAITES de 1815, par M. Bour- 
GEoIs. 45. ALLEMAGNE et ITALIE en 1815 et en 1866, 
par M. Lavisse: Allemagne et Italie en 1815; Allemagne et 
Italie en 1866. 46. FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE, par M. 
FRoIDEVAUX : France en 1815; France en 1871; Extension 
en Algérie-Tunisie ; Extension en Extréme-Orient. 47. EX- 
TENSION de la PUISSANCE RUSSE, par M. HauMANT. 
48. L’AUTRICHE-HONGRIE, par M. HauMANT: Autriche- 
Hongrie en 1815; Autriche-Hongrie de 18664 1878; Ethno- 
graphie de |l’Autriche-Hongrie ; Ethnographie particuliére 
du Tyrol, Trieste, etc. ; Terres du royaume de Bohéme. 
49. PROGRES des DECOUVERTES au XIXe SIECLE, 
par M. GaLLois: Mappemonde de 1815; Afrique en 1815- 
1893; Australie en 1815-1893. 50. L'AMERIQUE, par M. 
GaLLoIs: Amérique septentrionale, extension des Etats- 
Unis; Amérique méridionale en 1893. 51. Le MONDE 
MUSULMAN, par M. Haumant: Empire ottoman en 1815 
et 1878: Religion musulmane a la surface du globe; Religion 
en Asie. 52. L’EXPANSION COLONIALE de la FRANCE 
et de ANGLETERRE, par M. Bernarp: |’Empire frangais 
et l’Empire anglais en 1815; l'Empire frangais et Empire 
anglais en 1893. 53. L’EUROPE de 1715 4 1893, par M. 
SoREL: Europe en 1715; Eurepe en 1789; Europe en 1815; 
Europe en 1893. 54. Le MONDE MODERNE, par M. 
SCHRADI R, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY 
PUBLISHED BY RIOHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


—_—~—_ 


1, PERDITA. By y Mary E. Mann, 


Author of ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


2. THE BISHOP’S WIFE. A Sketch. 


By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. 


3. WHO WINS—LOSES. By Sophia 
MARY LOCKE. 3 vols. 
From the SPECTATOR. 

‘*The absence of the name of any previous work 
on the title-page of ‘Who Wins—Loses’ seems to 
indicate that it is a maiden effort ; but, in addition 
to its other merits, it has a maturity of matter and 
manner very unusual in a first book. The cha- 
racters, who are just the sort of people we are in 
the habit of meeting every day, are distinguished 
without resort to any of those tricks of individual- 
ization to which inferior novelists are compelled to 
resort. This gift of natural delineation is admirably 
manifested in the portraits of Dorothy Legh and 
Mamia Fleetwood. They are both conscientious, 
commonplace, narrow-minded, and obstinate in the 
conviction of their own infallibility; but though 
neither has any distinguishing quality or habit by 
which she can be labelled, each is as distinct from 
the other as are the four clergymen of Miss Austen, 
so warmly praised by Macaulay. No character in 
the book is, however, more finely rendered than the 
one who is not delineated but self-revealed,—the 
imaginary narrator of the story. She is a refined, 
disinterested, amiable, but somewhat too self-con- 
fident person, who, having little in her own life that 
requires management, devotes herself to managing 
the lives of other people. Ofcourse she makes some 
disastrousblunders, especially in the matter of match- 
making...... A most capable and pleasant novel.” 


4. MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By 
Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 3 vols. 
From the WORLD. 

‘**Mrs. Finch-Brassey’ is almost daring in the 
slightness of its plot, but it is a careful and 
humorous study of an odious woman, with several 
sketches of other characters cleverly indicated.” 

From the ATHEN ZUM. 

** A genuine piece of human nature...... evidently 
taken from life. At times clever and striking 
generalizations refresh the reader. A story set in 
vivacious and pleasant lines,” 


THE NOVELS OF MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly 
bound, price 6s, 


1. The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
2. An Old Maid’s Love. 


’ 
3. God 8 Fool. [mmediately. 
A New Story of MAARTEN MAARTENS’S is now 
appearing in the pages of THMPLE BAR. 


THE NOVELS OF MARY LINSKILL, 
THE YORKSHIRE NOVELIST. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly 
bound, price 63, 


1. Tales of the North Riding. 

2. Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 

3. The Haven under the Hill. 

4. In Exchange for a Soul. 

5. Cleveden. 

THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and 
neatly bound, price 6s. 


1. A Romance of Two Worlds. 

2. Vendetta. 3. Thelma. 

4. Ardath. 5. Wormwood. 
6. The Soul of Lilith. 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—~-~——. 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


J hoe’ a gives personal reminiscen 
from ¥ any commencing with the days of the exile of — Philippe 
and ending with the days of the Commune in Paris. It is not a French 

diary, but in those times there were French revolutions always with us. 
The father of this diarist was Sir Martin Archer-Shee, once President of 
the nora Academy. The names of Wellington, Walter Scott, Tom 
Moo! oh ee Sir Robert Peel, r. Gladstone, and Lord 
ly met with in the seok. The author saw the 
burning of the I Honse of Commons, was present at t! he Coronation, and 
met at one time or another most of the <eemeee > of = Noe May 

Daily News y 20. 
NOW READY, — Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. ‘ = Arms beautifully 
ngraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edg: 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1893. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 

and Corrected =| the Nobility. 

“The sixty-second edition of Ro ade Peerage and Baronetage’ is 
even more complete in its info: ion, and more convenient in its 
cross-references, &c., than its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 
little room left for improvement in future issues.”—Morning Post. 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 
INDIA. By Major-General A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly 
H.M. Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


INNES of BLAIRAVON. By Colin 


MIDDLETON 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. Le 


oan. non ney a Mistress Beatrice Cope,’ 

“The re graceful and simple, am having a touch of 
individuality which ares to retain the nterest, and the grouping is 
always pretty.”—Manchester Examiner. 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Buller. 


“h reat deal of match-making, a kindly ‘ throwing of the “gs people 
together’ by their friends, is one marked feature."--Athener 


The FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘The 
Youngest Miss Green,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“In invention, as in humour and pathos, Mr. Robinson shows no 
decadence in these volumes.”—Atheneum. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 


_ Author of ‘ Dr. Edith aye ’* An Old Man's Favour,’ Al 3 vols. 

‘The Winning of May’ is, indeed, one of the strongest of recent 
newdas and it has not Tnercly strength, but beauty, subtlety, and 
grace. "Spectator. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 


(Mrs. L. Baillie meee eae =p of ‘ Jae Ides of March,’ 


Tree of Knowl 
Balance 4 an a story, and well — of the 


“(In the 
attention of the novel-reading public.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s, 6d. 
MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs.'HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
Molesworth. | By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 


IN the SUNTIME of her! _ Gentleman 
OUTH. By Beatrice Whitby. _ MISTRESS BEATRICE 


PA ‘RAINBOW t NIGHT.| COPE. By M. B.Le Clerc. 
the Author wot ‘Mistress | A MARCH in the RANKS. 
Beat Cope.’ 








By Jessie Fothergill. 
JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. | NINETTE. By the Author 
8,” 


KE of ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Rose: 
One Een br Assume bela CROOKED PATH. By 
geant. Alexande: 
PART of the PROPERTY. ONE REASON WHY. By 
By Beatrice Whi Beatrice 


Ths AWAKENING of MARY | MAHME  NOUSIE. By G. 


By Beatrice Whitby. | Manville Fenn. 
af 4 BEGLIGH GIRLS. |", Ome “ MARCH. By 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|OHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
a WOMAN'S THOUGHTS a 
HANNAH. 
R -- yhyy; The UNKIND WORD. 
‘or a iiee. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 

Tle WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN)The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 

NATORE, in a Colo 
WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAITS | net AMERIOAN 


HUMOU.: 
INSTANCES, The AMERICAN Sat HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEO FORBES. 
ROBERT FALOONER. LE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 
London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MAR. 
STON & COMPANY ( Ltd.) 
beg to announce as just ready a 
New Edition, at Half-a- -Crown, 
of Mr. BLACKMORE’S famous 
Novel, ‘LORNA DOONE: a 
Romance of Exmoor, contain- 
ing a Photogravure Portrait of 
Mr. Blackmore, taken in June 
last expressly for this Popular 
Edition. Bound in cloth extra, 
uniform in style with the Chea 
Reissues of WM. BLACK’S and 
THOMAS HARDY’S Novels. 


“We suppose gg tem some ple so unfortunate 
as not to have read ‘ Lorna Doone.’ Eney should hasten to 
buy this volume.”—St. James’s Gazet 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY 
THOMAS HARDY. 


Uniform crown 8vo. volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE. 


(Just ready, 
The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
The TRUMPET MAJOR. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 





NOW READY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


WHITE HEATHER. By William 


BLACK. Being the New Volume in the Foes and Uni- 
form Edition of William Black’s Complete Novels. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE and RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By JULES RIVIRER. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


“ The book is Bearypecsnn' ears and its are brightened with 
f many ts pages and operatic cele- 








brities.”—Leed’s Mer cury. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to 
KATANGA. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.C.P. 
F.R.G.S., Medical Officer of the Expedition. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

“The book is a really thrillin ~ Pe -~ of African adventure, and 
surpasses in wealth of incident an breadth ‘scapes many a work of 
sensational fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“CLEAR ROUND!” Seeds of Story 
from other Countries. By E. A. GORDON, M.J5S., 
Author of ‘ Child Culture,’ &c. With a Map and I!lustra- 


tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The book is very well done; it ought to find yy and yo 
tive readers of all sorts and con nations. The writer has taste, energy, 
and an excellent style.” oh ic. 

the 


OBEAH: WITCHCRAFT in 
WEST INDIES. By HESKETH J. BELL, mas 
a gd Edition, with Additions. Crown 8yo. 


cloth, 3s 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


The CHINESE JAR: a Mystery. By 
FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,’ &c. Crown 'Bvo. paper covers, ls. 

‘<The Chinese Jar’ is one of Mr. Fergus Hume's most ingenious 
sensational tales, and, as his readers are aware, that is to say much of 


it.”—Morning Post. 


LYDIA. By Sydney Christian. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
«Lydia ' is interesting.”—Black and White. 


AUGUST NUMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


With Presentation Portrait of PRINCESS FERDINAND 
of BULGARIA, and about 40 Illustrations of Dresses and 
Fancy Work. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The FICTION NUMBER( August) 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, contain- 
tng numerous complete Short Stories, 
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LITERATURE 


Sa 


Questions at Issue. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Mr. Gosse holds a middle station between 
the older and the younger schools of criti- 
cism. He is neither a respectable and 
accomplished fossil, nor a wild and whirling 
catherine-wheel. He lacks, indeed, the 
positive manner and the enthusiasm which 
respectively characterize the two schools. 
His habitual moderation makes him, cer- 
tainly, something of an outsider. With 
all his respect for the past and his curiosity 
as to the future, he keeps just far enough 
away from the literary arena of the present 
not to be soiled by its dust. He seems to 
lean from the window while the battle of 
the books is being fought out in the streets. 
He gently encourages both sides; but the 
younger men feel that he would like them 
to win. In this new book, ‘Questions at 
Issue,’ he has come nearer than in any pre- 
vious book to what is actual and debatable 
in the literature of the day; and for that 
very reason it is in some respects the most 
interesting work of a writer who is, at all 
events, seldom uninteresting. It seems to us 
that Mr. Gosse is at his best when he adopts 
—as he does here—‘ the sauntering step, 
the conversational tone, the absence of all 
pedagogic assertion,” which he rightly 
thinks to be “indispensable in the treat- 
ment of contemporary themes.” It is a 
tendency of his style to be sometimes not 
quite simple, not quite free of ornament for 
ornament’s sake ; a little prone to licence in 
metaphor and excess in similitude. In the 
“conversational” manner of writing there 
is less temptation to get entangled in the 
flowers, or brambles, of speech; and these 
essays on ‘The Tyranny of the Novel,’ ‘The 
Limits of Realism in Fiction,’ ‘Making a 
Name in Literature,’ &c., are, perhaps, 
really better written than anything Mr. 
Gosse has done before. Clear, moderate, 
persuasive in argument, pleasantly urbane, 
and touched with a somewhat malicious 
humour, they are equally agreeable to read 
and profitable to think over. Keenly sen- 
sitive to literary folly or absurdity, to the 
indecency of public caprice and of private 
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pretentiousness, he never loses his temper 
over these things, never answers a fool 
according to his folly, but smiles ironically, 
and with a phrase of polite deprecation 
passes on. “I am not aware,” he will tell 
us, 

‘*that the late Mr. Roe was ever a favourite 
with the writing or speaking critics of America. 
He achieved his extraordinary success not by 
the aid, but in spite of the neglect and dis- 
approval of the lettered class. Ihave no close 
acquaintance with Mr. Roe’s novels, but I know 
them well enough to despair of discovering why 
they were found to be so eminently welcome to 
thousands of readers.” 

Again, in another and more serious manner, 
how excellent is this warning against a 
certain dangerous democratic tendency, the 
production of printed writing which is in 
no sense literature !— 

‘*In former ages, almost all that was pub- 
lished, certainly all that attracted attention, was 
of this sort. The baldest and most grotesque 
Elizabethan drama, the sickliest romance that 
lay with Bibles and billets-dowx on Belinda’s 
tuilet-table, the most effete didactic poem of the 
Hayley and Seward age, had this quality of be- 
longing to the literary camp. It was a miser- 
able object, no doubt, and wholly without 
value, but it wore the King’s uniform. If it 
could have been better written, it would have 
been well written. But, as a result of demo- 
cracy, what is still looked upon as the field of 
literature has been invaded by camp-followers 
of every kind, so active and so numerous, that 
they threaten to oust the soldiery themselves ; 
persons in every variety of costume, from court- 
clothes to rags, but agreeing only in this, that 
they are not dressed as soldiers of literature. 
These amateurs and specialists, these writers of 
books that are not books, and essays that are 
not essays, are peculiarly the product of a 
democratic age. A love for the distinguished 
parts of literature, and even a conception that 
such parts exist, is not common among men, 
and it is not obvious that democracy has led to 
its encouragement. Hitherto the tradition of 
style has commonly been respected ; no very 
open voice having been as yet raised against it. 
But with the vast majority of persons it remains 
nothing but a mystery, and one which they 
secretly regard with suspicion. The enlarge- 
ment of the circle of readers merely means an 
increase of persons who, without an ear, are 
admitted to the concert of literature. At present 
they listen to the traditional sonatas and 
mazurkas with bored respect, but they are really 
longing for music-hall ditties on the concertina. 
To this ever-increasing congregation of the un- 
musical comes the technical amateur, with his 
dry facts and exact knowledge; the flippant 
amateur, with his comic ‘bits’ and laughable 
miscellanies; the didactic and religious amateur, 
anxious to mend our manners and save our 
souls. These people, whose power must not be 
slighted, and whose value, perhaps, can only 
relatively be denied, have something definite, 
something serviceable to give in the form of a 
paper or a magazine or a book. What wonder 
that they should form dangerous rivals to the 
writer who is assiduous about the way in which 
a thing is said, and careful to produce a solid 
and harmonious effect by characteristic lan- 
guage ?” 

The book is full of such cautions and 
counsels, and it is full of passages that 
we should like to quote —a passage on 
Browning and the democratic spirit, for 
instance, on p. 41; a passage on the sym- 
bolism of Mallarmé, p. 228; and a passage, 
which must really be quoted, on the pro- 
bable future of poetry :— 

‘¢ Poetry, if it exist at all, will deal, and pro- 
bably to a greater degree than ever before, with 





those more frail and ephemeral shades of 
emotion which prose scarcely ventures to 
describe. The existence of a delicately organized 
human being is diversified by divisions and 
revulsions of sensation, ill-defined . desires, 
gleams of intuition, and the whole gamut of 
spiritual notes descending from exultation to 
despair, none of which have ever been adequately 
treated except in the hieratic language of 
poetry. The most realistic novel, the closest 
psychological analysis in prose, does no more 
than skim the surface of the soul ; verse has 
the privilege of descending into its depths. In 
the future lyrical poetry will probably grow less 
trivial and less conventional, at the risk of being 
less popular. It will interpret what prose dares 
not suggest. It will penetrate further into the 
complexity of human sensation, and, untroubled 
by the necessity of formulating a creed, a 
theory, or a story, will describe with delicate 
accuracy, and under a veil of artistic beauty, 
the amazing, the unfamiliar, and even the por- 
tentous phenomena which it encounters.” 


This is almost the conclusion of an essay 
entitled ‘Is Verse in Danger ?’—an ingenious 
discussion of a somewhat unnecessary ques- 
tion. A question which really is worth 
discussing—the actual influence upon the 
public in general of even the most widely 
popular poet—is handled with much acute- 
ness in ‘ Tennyson—and After.’ Yet another 
question in regard to poetry, ‘ Has America 
produced a Poet?’ is handled with the 
gentlest and keenest discretion; and not 
merely discretion, but a fine intuition, is 
shown in a brief consideration of the Sym- 
bolist movement in France, as it defines 
itself in the work of M. Stéphane Mallarmé. 
But nothing in the volume is more interest- 
ing than those essays which are concerned 
with prose literature, ‘The Tyranny of the 
Novel,’ ‘ The Limits of Realism in Fiction,’ 
‘The Influence of Democracy on Literature.’ 
In the first of these essays there are two or 
three pages on the art of Zola, which are, 
perhaps, the most intelligent, temperate, 
and justly appreciative pages that have been 
written on that difficult subject in English. 
With very much of what Mr. Gosse has to 
say on the subject of the novel we are alto- 
gether in agreement; and we are at one 
with him in his plea for wider human 
interests in English fiction, now so much 
given over to the young person and to the 
love affairs of the young person. ‘‘ Has 
the struggle for existence,” he asks, ‘‘a 
charm only in its reproductive aspects?” 
And he demands: ‘“ Have the stress and 
turmoil of a successful political career no 
charm? Why, if novels of the shop and the 
counting-house are considered sordid, can 
our novelists not describe the life of a sailor, 
of a gamekeeper, of a railway-porter, of a 
civil engineer?’’ The demand is a plausible 
one, but at the same time it is to be hoped 
that the novelists of the future will not come 
to think that ‘the study of Dorsetshire 
dairy-farms,” ‘the details of apple-culture 
in the same county,” and ‘just the vivid 
information we want about the Newlyn pil- 
chard-fishery,” have any essential connexion 
with a good novel. Zola needs all his 
immense talent to save ‘‘Les Rougon- 
Macquart” from being buried under the 
weight of second-hand technical information. 
It is as a picture of humanity that the novel 
has its reason for existence; and a novel 
will be good or bad, not because it is or is 
not written about a railway-forter, not 
because it does or does not tell us how the 
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railway-porter’s back was affected by carry- 
ing heavy luggage, but by its truth or false- 
hood to what is elemental alike in railway- 
porters and in gentlemen. Let us have 
this, the one thing needful; and then let 
that “‘ vivid information about the Newlyn 
pilchard-fishery”’ come or go; pleasant, 
agreeable, valuable in its way, if it be kept 
in its proper place, as a mere background, 
but dangerous, tedious, intolerable, if once 
it be suffered to obtrude itself into the 
first plane of the composition. 

We have only been able to touch, in 
passing, on a few of the many “‘ questions 
at issue” which are raised in this sugges- 
tive, instructive, interesting book. The 
most entertaining paper contained in it is 
called ‘An Election at the English 
Academy ’—a paper which we would com- 
mend, not only for its sprightliness and 
ingenious wit, to the would-be makers and 
members of literary academies. It enforces 
a moral which might be taken to be the 
main moral of these pages as a whole: the 
moral that literature, and nothing else, is 
the end and aim of literature, and that the 
popular mind will never realize this primary 
fact. Mr. Gosse militant is still the urbane 
Mr. Gosse; and it would be hard to over- 
estimate the value of so polite a combatant 
in the defence of art against the Philistines. 








Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. By H. 
Anderson Bryden. With Numerous Lllus- 
trations and a Map. (Stanford.) 


Mr. H. A. Brypen, well known as a sports- 
man and the author of ‘Kloof and Karoo 
in Cape Colony,’ describes in his new book 
a year’s experiences in Bechuanaland, 
the Kalahari Desert, and the Lake River 
Country. His notes on the colonization, 
natives, natural history, and sport of these 
regions are equally pleasant and instructive 
reading, and his volume will be enjoyed by 
all lovers of mammals and especially of 
birds. His gun, however, has attained 
greater successes than his camera, for the 
prints from his photographs make rather 
disappointing pictures. The author’s own 
depreciation of his efforts removes them 
from severe criticism, for he begs the 
reader of his book ‘to remember that the 
originals were taken and developed (where 
development was possible) usually under 
very trying circumstances.” If they do not 
form particularly satisfactory pictures, they 
at least illustrate the text with sufficient 
clearness. 

Bechuanaland, some five years before our 
author’s visit, 
‘* greatly resembled the border marches of Scct- 
land and England in the good old times...... 
Cattle and horse lifting were the recreations of 
all gentlemen (mostly broken gentlemen) of 
spirit, and Boers and Europeans alike became 
extraordinarily expert.” 
That a considerable area of this region is 
now under the English flag is due to the 
Rev. John Mackenzie, the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster, and Sir Charles Warren. To the 
last named of these fell the duty of routing 
out 
‘*the hornet’s nest of freebooters and fili- 
busters. He settled the country and brought 
it without a blow, and in a few short months, 
within the Queen’s peace,” 
so that 





‘*at this day in British Bechuanaland life and 
property are as safe as in any part of the 
British Isles.” 

Soon after their arrival Mr. Bryden and 
his companion proceeded north to the 
junction of the Maritsani and Setlagoli 
rivers, to reside on a property they had 
acquired in that district, and there they 
sojourned for four months, attending to 
their affairs and enjoying at frequent in- 
tervals successful hunting forays. The 
chapters headed ‘‘ Natural History Notes ” 
and ‘‘A Day with the Shot Guns”’ give a 
résumé of the natural history of that region 
and a sample of its sport, and will appeal 
favourably to both the field naturalist and 
the sportsman. The former is full of 
valuable observations which will be wel- 
comed by the student of the varied forms 
of South African life, while the en- 
thusiasm of the latter will delight all 
good shots :— 

‘*The healthfulness and vigour of the atmo- 
sphere upon these lofty plateaux lands (from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level) were not the 
least important factors of many a day of keen 
enjoyment,” 
when generally between thirty and forty 
head of game, partridges, bustards, plovers, 
hares, made up the bag. 

The thoughtful chapter on British Bechua- 

naland and its future is full of trustworthy 
information, which must prove invaluable 
to many in this country whose eyes are 
turning wistfully to the numerous fresh 
fields opening in South Africa. The author 
discusses the aspects of the country, its 
flocks, fruits, irrigation, water supply, and 
the employment there for settlers, and con- 
cludes with an estimate of the general 
prospects of the colony, which on the whole 
has already justified its existence. With 
its magnificent and salubrious climate, its 
excellent geographical position, and its vast 
potentialities of pastoral wealth, it will in a 
few years be well able to hold its own with 
older dependencies. ‘I am not convinced,” 
Mr. Bryden writes, 
“*that Bechuanaland can ever become a great 
corn-producing country, but I am absolutely 
convinced that it will prove itself one of the 
finest cattle countries in the world.” 

The author’s account of the Kalahari and 

its serfs forms a most interesting chapter. 
This mysterious region, which before 1885 
was a blank marked “ desert”’ on the maps, 
is not such a waste as it has so long been 
supposed to be. It is richly clad with grass 
and forest in parts, and it has now come 
to be known that here is a country—like 
many of the Australian apparent deserts— 
offering, 
‘*so soon as its subterraneous water supply 
shall be tapped...... perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent field for ranching that the world can 
show.” 

Notwithstanding its allurements, let no 
hunter or traveller, 

‘unless he wishes to leave his bones on some 
drear, grassy waste or lone forest, attempt to 
exploit the Kalahari without the best of guides 
and the advice and good offices of local chiefs 
bkbete else will he surely come to grief.” 

It is claimed by numerous chiefs, and 
hunted over by numerous tribes — among 
them the singular Ba-kalahari, the slaves 
of the Bechuana tribes—who jealously 
guard their knowledge of it. These Ba- 





kalahari possess few traditions, and know 
little of their own history beyond the fact 
that for long years they and their fathers 
have squatted here and there at the per. 
manent water pits throughout the desert, 
tending the flocks of the nearest tribe, and 
collecting skins and ostrich feathers for their 
overlords. They, however, partake of the 
true Bechuana type, and are, in Mr. Bryden’s 
opinion, no doubt descendants of broken 
clans of Bechuana origin. 

Before finally breaking up their Baro. 

long camp the party undertook more distant 
trips to the east and west of Mafeking, 
chiefly in the pursuit of game. These were, 
however, but exercises preliminary to their 
long, more adventurous, and hazardous 
waggon journey through the Protectorate 
as far as Palachwe in Kama’s country, and 
on across the deadly Thirst Land to Se. 
bituane’s Drift on the Botletli river, the great 
hunting-grounds of that far interior, all 
of which is most vividly, yet modestly 
described. A most interesting account is 
furnished of the Ba-mangwato country and 
its chief Kama, one of the most remarkable 
natives that South Africa has produced. He 
appears to be a man singularly large- 
minded and of high intelligence, wonder- 
fully active and keen in spirit, a great 
reformer, the staunchest friend and firmest 
admirer that Great Britain has ever had 
among native chiefs. Mr. Bryden narrates 
the relations between Kama and the English 
Government, which seem to indicate that 
this generous and friendly chief has not 
received the liberal treatment he might have 
expected, but has rather, it would appear, 
been humiliated before his people. He 
naturally feels this very deeply, and has 
expressed his views in a remarkable letter 
to the authorities, for which the reader must 
refer to the volume itself. ‘‘It is sincerely 
to be hoped,” remarks our author, 
‘*that before it is too late this matter may be 
adjusted and Kama’s wounded feelings may be 
soothed, and himself set right in the eyes of his 
tribe.” 

Space does not permit us to follow 
our hunter in his hazardous journey from 
Kama’s to and from the Botletli river, 
through the terrible Thirst Land, as the 
northern waterless region of the Kalahari 
is so appropriately named, nor to enter on 
his account of the water system of the Bot- 
letli and of the mysterious rising of the 
river in mid-winter, months after the rains 
have ceased. It silently spreads its majestic 
way, probably by subterranean percolation, 
till the vast reed swamps of the so-called 
Lake Komadau are attained. At the Botletli, 
however, Mr. Bryden and his companions 
were forced to turn back, before reaching 
Lake Ngami, which had been their ultimate 
goal; but they had attained to the long- 
desired haunts of the giraffe (the ¢uéla of 
the natives, and the kameel of the Boers)— 
‘“‘a place of nature as remote, as wild, almost 
as undisturbed, as in the long past centuries, 
before the dawn of Africa had come.” 

The chapters narrating the incidents of 
this journey with their author’s hunting 
experiences and pleasures, and the natural 
history of the Lake River region, will not 
only excite the envy of sportsmen and 
naturalists at home, to whom such chances 
are denied, but will stir afresh, we fear, 
the roving spirit of retired hunters and 
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returned travellers. 
the following must suffice as a sample :— 


‘‘T looked hard, and at first saw nothing but 
what appeared to be trees ; then I made out 
two long necks, and then, pulling out my 
lasses and taking a long steady gaze, I saw at 
here were giraffe, and a number of them. 


8 
once t: U f 
Mindful of the thorny forest into which w 


expected the game to run, we hastily put on 
our coats, and then...... we turned sharp right- 
handed, and walked our nags quietly along, so 
as to place ourselves between the forest and the 
isolated patch of bush and timber where the 
As we stole 
quietly nearer and nearer to the game, which 
we now saw consisted of a very large troop, the 
suppressed excitement of the situation became 
I know that...... long before the time 
arrived when we gave our nags the spur, and 
rushed forward at the game, my own throat and 
tongue were parched and dry with intense 
anxiety lest the ‘camel’ should escape us, for 
every instant we expected to be discovered. I 
suppose we were nearly fifteen minutes making 
our approach, but the quarry fed on unsuspect- 
ingly, without noticing our advent, until at 
length we had got within 300 yards of them, 
and could see plainly every member of the 
troop. Never, if I live to a hundred, shall I 
forget that amazing and most beautiful sight. 
We were now right between the giraffe and the 
forest, and had turned our horses’ heads to the 
game...... The nearest to us of these [half dozen 
giraffe acacia] trees was a very large one, even 
and umbrella-like in its spread, and verdant 
Round this one tree were 
fifteen tall giraffes, most of them full-grown, all 


giraffe were evidently feeding. 


intense. 


with its new leafage. 


feeding busily, with their long necks upstretched, 


and never suspecting for one moment the pre- 
sence of a dangerous foe...... Even now, as we 
rode straight for them, they never looked our 
way until we were within 200 yards, and could 


scarcely contain ourselves. Then a tall head 
swung round, and indulged in a long stare, fol- 
lowed by one or two others, and then the owner, 
a huge dark old bull, began to shuffle off. 
Immediately there was a commotion, the fifteen 
beautiful giants were all in motion, and...... 
started off at a good pace right across our front, 
evidently making for the forest...... We now 
rammed the spurs into our horses......with the 
object of cutting off the troop. As we neared 
them yet closer, the sight was even more won- 
derful. Stringing along in a line came the 
giraffe......their long necks swinging backwards 
and forwards, and their extraordinary gait re- 
minding one somehow of tall ships rising and 
falling upon an uneasy sea. When within less 
than 150 yards, most of the troop halted, feeling 
I suppose they could not pass us ; we jumped 
off, fired hastily at the nearest, heard the bullets 
clap loudly, and then, the greater part of the 
troop swinging off and bearing for the open 
plain, we jumped up again, and galloped after 
them at our very best pace.” 


Having crossed some troublesome bush, 
and got 


“on fairly open ground, I raced up to a youn 
bull which I had before hit, pet z shot 
in the stern, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him break sharp off to the right......run another 
fifty yards and fall. I now picked out the 
biggest of the troop...... and made after her. 
he was running on the extreme left hand, and 
going a tremendous pace about 200 yards ahead. 
sesees Within ten yards of her I fired twice from 
the saddle......Now she reeled perceptibly...... 
and fell behind the rest, and I saw with a 
feeling of indescribable exultation that, barring 
accidents, she was mine. She ran but another 
hundred yards, staggering as she went ; faltered, 
tottered on again, and then, trying hard to save 
herself, toppled over and fell with a crash on to 
her left side. Jumping off, I went up to finish 


her......Hastily remounting we rode after the | styles of writing, both English and foreign. 


Of these experiences 


rest of the troop, now sailing away a good dis- 
tance in front...... In fifteen minutes we had 
thus bagged four giraffe—three cows and a bull; 
a sufficiency of sport to satisfy the most 
ambitious hunter. It is difficult to say which 
was the most exciting part of the business—the 

_ wonderful and prolonged view we had of these 
,Yare and extraordinary creatures as they fed 
together at their favourite acacia, or the short 
but intensely thrilling minutes of the actual 
chase.” 
We can heartily commend this elegant 
volume, not to the sportsman and the 
naturalist only, but to the general reader 
as well. It has scarcely a page that will 
not be found to contain some observation 
or incident interesting to all three classes. 
An excellent route-map enables the reader 
to follow with ease these fortunate sports- 
men in their long journeys through this 
a scinating region of South Africa. 
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Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography. 
By Edward Maunde Thompson. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Tue student of paleography in England 

has laboured under special disadvantages 

compared with his brethren in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. When commencing his 
study of Greek and Latin writing he has 
had to refer to foreign authors, such as 

Chassant or Prou, Bast or Wattenbach, Lupi 

or Paoli; while in England, in spite of the 

splendid series of facsimiles of the Paleo- 
graphical Society, almost the only approach 
to an English manual on the subject has been 

Mr. Maunde Thompson’s short introduction 

to the above-mentioned facsimiles, and the 

same author’s article on ‘‘ Paleeography” in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Towards 
the study of medieval charters, deeds, and 
archives, and of local records generally, 
hardly any help of a comprehensive kind 
has been afforded at all: the successive 
editions of Wright’s ‘ Court-hand Restored ’ 
give only specimens of writing with a tran- 
script of them and lists; and even the re- 
cently published ‘ Record-Interpreter’ of 

Mr. ©. Trice Martin is very largely a dic- 

tionary of abbreviations ; and neither deals 

with the principles of the subject in any 
way. Nevertheless, there has been of late 

a steady and irrepressible growth of in- 

terest in documents, stimulated by the 
modern methods of illustrating history by 
means of original records; and even munici- 
pal corporations, which are not always dis- 
tinguished by literary zeal, have shown an 
| active desire to publish or calendar their 
| treasures, so that the need of a systematic 
| 











guide to successive styles of handwriting 
has become yearly more apparent. 
| The Principal Librarian of the British 
; Museum has himself at last stepped into the 
i gap, and has given us what is really the 
| first adequate manual of Greek and Latin, 
; and to some extent of English writing. It 
| is distinguished, as might be expected from 
| the author, by extensive and accurate learn- 

ing, by sound and just criticism, and 
| by a real correspondence, within its pre- 
scribed limits, to the wants of the classes of 
| readers for whom it is intended. The illus- 
| trations also are numerous and well selected, 
| and serve their purpose of suggesting to 
' learners and recalling to scholars the cha- 
| racteristics of a large number of separate 


The plan of the work is straightforward. 
The first seven chapters are devoted to ex- 
ternal points connected with writing—the 
history of classical alphabets, the materials 
used to receive the record, implements of 
scribes and the forms of books, and abbre- 
viations and contractions in general. The 
next five deal with Greek paleeography, and 
not only with the familiar styles of majus- 
cule and minuscule, but also with the harder, 
yet daily more important kinds found in 
papyri. The seven remaining chapters de- 
scribe Latin writing, following its course in 
different countries, and the influences which 
tended to differentiate or unify varieties of 
style, until with the invention of printing 
the use of the set literary hands receded to 
a position of inferior importance. A list of 
paleeographical works, an index, and some 
tables of forms make up a treatise which, 
having regard to its shape, size, and price, 
is as complete as could be desired. The 
numerous facsimiles are generally as clear 
as photo-zincographs can be, but are unsatis- 
factory where the hand to be reproduced 
exhibits many fine strokes, as on pp. 242 
and 316, or where the bounding lines of the 
metal appear, as on pp. 260-61. The Pro- 
crustean necessity of bringing the illustra- 
tions within the limits of a small octavo 
page has also interfered with their com- 
pleteness, the right-hand-edge letters having 
not unfrequently to be altogether removed, 
a defect only partially remedied by the 
accompanying transcript. But they are 
admirably chosen, and are not intended to 
supersede the use of the finer class of fac- 
similes obtainable by the collotype process. 

The first point which strikes a reader who 
knows something of the subject beforehand 
is that Dr. Maunde Thompson puts his 
strength into the departments of the subject 
where other writers have been vague and 
loose. Every month Egypt is yielding up 
to us some new documents, chiefly in Greek, 
ranging in subject from versions of the 
Gospels to farm accounts from the Fayum. 
The papyri which are thus found are often 
in a difficult and unfamiliar running hand, 
with many ligatures and peculiar forms. No 
book has hitherto allotted adequate space 
and attention to these cursive writings, 
chiefly, perhaps, from the lack of material. 
But the manual before us supplies not only 
facsimiles in abundance, but also large 
comparative tables of cursive Greek and 
Latin alphabets, from B.c. 250 to A.D. 750, 
which are invaluable for the student, and to 
a large extent here given for the first time. 
With them he is enabled not only to stud 
the new documents with all the helps whic 
he can reasonably expect, but also in many 
cases to fit them into their place in the 
history of Greek writing. So, too, the 
numerous and often fine distinctions of style 
are firmly and clearly drawn out by one 
who has done more to give exactness to 
the divisions and to the terminology of the 
science than any other living scholar. 

The scope of the work has necessarily 
prevented certain subjects from being in- 
troduced which would have been welcome. 
It is quite a question whether palseography 
is not extending its claims so far as to in- 
clude some study of illuminations, and also 
in another direction so far as to admit, what 
some would consider the exclusive domain of 








textual criticism, a consideration of the work- 
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ings of the scribe’s mind as well as of his 
hand. The Palwographical Society has 
itself admitted several specimens of illumi- 
nation pure and simple into its series of 
facsimiles, and it may be doubted whether 
the lecturers in paleeography at Oxford and 
Cambridge feel bound to exclude from their 
attention these two outlying departments of 
their subject. However this may be, Mr. 
Maunde Thompson has decided to reject 
all consideration of illuminations, and of the 
principles on which a faulty text is corrected. 
So, too, it is to be regretted that he was 
unable to devote more attention to deeds 
written in English, for it would not have 
required much additional matter to enable 
the book to be, and to be entitled, ‘A 
Manual of Classical and Medieval Paleo- 
graphy.’ Possibly a second edition might 
be thus widened in scope; and those who 
have most to do with ancient writing will be 
the first to acknowledge that a wide field is 
covered by the volume before us, and that it 
is a considerable advance on any previous 
mozxograph which has been issued in Eng- 
land or abroad. 

Few living persons are competent to cor- 
rect the author in matters of detail, and the 
present book seems to have reached in his 
hands a high degree of accuracy. A fair 
example of the clearness of his teaching and 
of his grasp of principles, when most writers 
are content simply to chronicle facts, is on 
p- 99 in the explanation of that puzzling 
symbol ; , which can stand for -us, -ue, -que, 
est, -m, and -et; where it is shown that the 
mark in question is a genuine ancient semi- 
colon, a modification of original abbrevia- 
tion by a full stop, as when the termination 
-bus occurs in early MSS. written as B-, and 
que as Q:. It is thus a general mark of 
abbreviation, and might be expected to have 
a variety of uses, limited to a particular set 
of syllables only by custom and the neces- 
sity of clearness. But it is pointed out that 
the special use for est is due to the Tironian 
+ written in a cursive form. It may be 
suggested that the use of it for -m is due to 
a quickened writing of m allowed to drop 
below the line. 

Mr. Thompson is not disposed to allow 
that the Hiberno-Saxon hand contributed 
anything to the Carolingian minuscule and 
the half-uncial of Tours (pp. 233, 284). 
Yet there is much to predispose us to the 
belief that Aleuin—coming from the north 
of England, where the Roman hand had by 
no means ousted the Hiberno-Saxon, and 
taking such a personal part in the estab- 
lishment of the new style (for he had himself 
been a copyist)—would, and did, secure that 
points in which his native style was superior 
should be somewhere represented in the 
work done under his eyes in the monastery 
at Tours. In Carolingian illumination the 
signs of Irish art are constant and per- 
sistent : Irish monks abounded in the chief 
literary centres of Europe; and M. De- 
lisle himself is ready to characterize the 
style by the term Franco-Saron. It is true 
that in the details of writing very little can 
be certainly traced to the British element; 
but perhaps the flat-topped a, and the finely 
rounded wide curve of the ¢, and similar 
letters, were suggested or retained by Alcuin; 
and when we compare the clearness and 
simplicity of the new style with the marked 
tendency towards awkwardness and ob- 





scurity of the so-called national hands which 
it succeeded, we shall hardly do wrong if we 
attribute some of its features to the influence 
of York. 

The best thanks of the increasing band 
of searchers among manuscripts — whether 
editors of classical texts at our universities, 
or writers of local history, or investigators 
of the minuter facts which underlie general 
history—are due to the author and pub- 
lishers of this book, which will be found 
indispensable for their studies, and will 
only make them wonder how they succeeded 
in doing their work without it. 





The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited, with Memoir, by Edward Dowden. 
7 vols. ‘The Aldine Edition.” (Bell & 
Sons.) 
WueEn noticing (Atheneum, No. 3404) the 
first volume of this new edition of Words- 
worth’s poems we confined our attention to 
its plan as set forth in the preface, and to 
the introductory memoir, postponing, as 
something then premature, any general 
appreciation of Prof. Dowden’s editorial 
labours. It was observed that the promise 
the first volume afforded could hardly have 
been more reassuring, and now that the 
complete work is before us it is gratifying 
to find that the promise has been amply 
fulfilled. Prof. Dowden has succeeded in 
his purpose, which was to produce an 
edition of Wordsworth’s poetical works 
‘such as Wordsworth himself would have 
approved”; and not only, we should 
think, must the poet’s shade be satisfied, 
but also every reader and every student 
of English literature. Here are all the 
verses which Wordsworth published, in his 
latest text and his latest classification, to- 
gether with others which, for one reason 
or another, he omitted from his collections, 
and a store of interesting fragments— 
everything harvested and gleaned more 
exhaustively than in any former edition, 
excepting only the posthumous ‘ Recluse,’ 
which copyright considerations have neces- 
sarily excluded. For the student there is 
provided an excellent critical apparatus ; 
the Fenwick notes are supplemented and 
corrected by a series in which the editor 
tells almost, if not quite, everything 
worth knowing of the history and evolution 
of each poem ; and there is finally a chrono- 
logical table, which is a great improvement 
on those which have preceded it—tables, 
however, which, it is only just to remember, 
were necessarily of the nature of trial-lists. 
In the preface Prof. Dowden speaks of 
his ‘‘fresh collation of the ever-changing 
text of Wordsworth,” and though he is 
careful to add that he has not “aimed at 
exhaustiveness,”’ he has certainly ap- 
proached it more nearly, perhaps, than was 
strictly necessary. For Wordsworth was 
not, like Gray or Tennyson or Coleridge, 
an artist in words. When he was at white 
heat the right words came, and as a rule he 
sooner or later recognized their fitness. But 
after 1807 Wordsworth was seldom at white 
heat, and with his imagination at a low 
temperature he ceased neither to produce 
nor to revise—indeed, the lower the mercury 
fell the more copiously he produced and the 
more arduously he revised. The latter pro- 
cess, as revealed by collation of texts, is 





neither particularly interesting nor particu. 
larly edifying from a purely artistic point 
of view; but Wordsworth was so much 
more as well as so much less than an artist 
in verse, that to follow it is an instructive 
exercise, and for the first time it is pos. 
sible to do this conveniently and with sure 
foot. 

It will be seen that Wordsworth meddled 
but little with some of the very finest of 
his poems—those in which thought and 
sentiment and expression moved in harmony 
on the highest plane. It was but seldom 
that he brushed away the magical efflores- 
cence which was the comparatively rare 
result of perfect fusion; and when he 
had committed an injury, it was, as a 
rule, sooner or later recognized and re- 
dressed. To take only a few instances 
—the sonnets ‘On Westminster Bridge,’ 
‘On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic,’ ‘Milton! thou shouldst be 
living at this hour,” and ‘On the Subju- 
gation of Switzerland,’ underwent abso- 
lutely no change; in ‘Afterthought’—in 
which, perhaps, the poet and sonneteer 
touched high-water mark—and in “Oh 
Friend! I know not which way I may 
look,’”’ respectively, but one change was 
made, and in each case the first text 
was finally restored. In ‘Nuns fret 
not at their convents’ narrow room,” in 
‘“When I have borne in memory what 
has tamed Great nations,” in ‘ Another 
year! another deadly blow,” in ‘ Tintern,’ 
and in the great ‘ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality,’ the changes made were slight 
and in every way insignificant. To one of 
the greatest of the sonnets, “It is a beau- 
teous evening, calm and free’ (1807), 
violence was done in 1837, and again in 
1843, but all damage was repaired in later 
editions. But for two lines, another sonnet 
of the first rank—that which begins 
It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British Freedom— 
reads to-day as it was written in 1803, 
and the two lines substituted in 1827 
were dictated by no artistic fancy, but by 
a narrowed political outlook. In 1803 
Wordsworth saw in the flood of British 
freedom a 
Road by which all might come and go that would, 
And bear out freights of worth to foreign lands. 
Twenty-four years later he could only see 
that the famous stream was roused 

—— full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bonds, 
a little forgetful, perhaps, that this rousing 
was but the natural outcome of ‘‘the faith 
and morals which Milton held.” 

It must be granted by the most confirmed 
Wordsworthian that it cannot be truthfully 
said of their poet that he never touched his 
poems but to adorn them; let us all be 
becomingly grateful for the many happy 
instances in which he spared the revising 
hand. Some day, perhaps, a Wordsworthian 
who is also a poet, and who worships as 
only a poet can at the inner Wordsworthian 
shrine, will arise and give us an edition 
with a selected text. Something towards 
this ideal edition was done by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his “‘ Golden Treasury” volume 
of selections, and it is a thousand pities 
that he did not do more in this direction. 
Take, for instance, his opening stanza of 
‘ Beggars ’ :— 
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She had a tall man’s height or more; 

No bonnet screen’d her from the heat; 

A long drab-coloured cloak she wore, 

A mantle, to her very feet 

Descending with a graceful flow, 

And on her head a cap as white as new- fallen 


snow. 

As a whole it follows none of Wordsworth’s 
many texts. Again, Mr. Arnold similarly 
chose a version of his own for ‘The 
Solitary Reaper,’ reconstructing thus :— 

No Nightingale did ever chant 

So sweetly to reposing bands 

Of Travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides, 


Even when he refrained from picking 
and choosing lines he did not always select 
his text from Wordsworth’s final edition. 
The task initiated by Mr. Arnold is a 
tempting one, but so delicate and so difficult 
that, now he is gone, one fears to make the 
suggestion, the more especially that it 
might prove most tempting to the most 
incompetent hands. Perhaps it will be 
safest to leave it alone, and get the best out 
of our poet by the aid of his latest text 
tempered by Prof. Dowden’s collection of 
various readings. 

Prof. Dowden acknowledges freely the 
help he has received throughout his work 
from his very efficient coadjutors the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto and Mr. T. Hutchinson, and 
also from the labours of former editors, and 
expresses a hope that in his own edition 
the margin of error inevitable in work so 
abounding in detail has not been exceeded. 
A pretty close scrutiny of considerable 
portions of the seven volumes enables us 
to say with some confidence that Prof. 
Dowden’s hope has been well grounded, for 
the aggregate of errors observed comes well 
within the margin inevitable and allowable, 
and it is in no grudging or reproachful spirit 
that we draw attention to ludieasien but 
solely with the view of helping a little 
towards the improvement of future issues 
of an edition already nearly perfect. 

In but one detail of his work does it seem 
as if Prof. Dowden had failed in thorough- 
ness. An editor who would fulfil all 
righteousness spares neither himself nor 
his bookish friends in the chase for exact 
references to his author’s quotations and 
allusions, but this particular duty has 
evidently not presented itself to Prof. 
Dowden’s conscience with a countenance 
sufficiently stern. This is all the more sur- 
prising because to few men could such a 
task have proved more alluring or more easy 
of accomplishment. An instance or two in 
which notes were wanted may be cited. The 
poem in which Wordsworth first paid court 
to the daisy (‘‘ In youth, from rock to rock ”’) 
has for motto some lines from ‘“ Wither.” 
They are quoted with essential inaccuracy, 
and no reference is given to the particular 
poem from which they are taken. Many 
readers would have been pleased had Prof. 
Dowden told them that the lines came from 
Lamb’s favourite, ‘The Shepherds Hunt- 
ing,’ and that it was not “instruction,” as 
Wordsworth characteristically feigned, that 
Wither’s muse taught him to draw from 
everything he saw, but “invention.” Thus 
Wither wrote :— 





Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from every thing I saw 

I could some invention draw 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight. 

Then, in his second love-letter ‘To the 
Small Celandine,’ Wordsworth takes a 
lover’s liberty, and says :— 

Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing ‘‘ beneath our shoon.” 
From whom is he quoting? Prof. Dowden 
repeats Wordsworth’s note on the line in 
‘ Brougham Castle,’ 

Earth helped him with the cry of blood, 


in which the poet states that it is ‘‘ from ‘The 
Battle of Bosworth Field.” ’’ But he does 
not tell us that the line as written by Beau- 
mont ran thus :— 

The earth assists thee with the cry of blood; 
nor that for another couplet in the same 
poem, 

She lifts her head for endless spring, 

For everlasting blossoming, 

Wordsworth was indebted to Hudibras, who 
vowed to carve the widow’s 
—— name on barks of trees 

With true-love-knots and flourishes 

That shall infuse eternal spring, 

And everlasting flourishing. 

To the lines in ‘ Tintern’: — 
Therefore am I still 


.....0f all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear,—both what they half-create 

And what perceive, 

Wordsworth appended a foot - note refer- 
ring to a line of Young, “ the exact expres- 
sion of which I do not recollect.’”’ The line 
in Young runs :— 

And half-create the wondrous world they see. 
Will Prof. Dowden kindly hunt down the 
exact reference and supply it in his next 
issue ? 

With regard to a line in the sonnet 
beginning, 

With ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 
the editorial slip is more grave. Prof. 
Dowden omits the note which (in 1807 
only) Wordsworth attached to the line, 

Her tackling rich, and of apparel high, 
stating that it comes from Skelton, in 
a passage the reference to which he could 
not at the moment supply. Skelton’s line 
is in stanza vi. of ‘ Bowge of Court ’:— 

Her takelynge ryche and of hye apparayle. 
Then we should have liked to have hada 
reference to the words placed within quota- 
tion marks in the sonnet beginning, 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood— 


which flood 
—— from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘‘ with pomp of waters unwithstood”— 
and to have been told that Dyer is the 

oet alluded to in the Fenwick note to the 

uddon sonnets, ‘‘ whose works are not yet 
known as they deserve to be”; and further, 
the name of the Greek poet the allusion 
to whom in ‘Afterthought’ Wordsworth 
believed would be “‘ obvious to the classical 
reader.” There would also have been no 
harm in giving the exact reference for the 
line quoted from Milton in the same note, 

And feel that I am happier than I know, 

It isin ‘ Paradise Lost,’ viii. 282. 

But further examples of this class of 
omissions need not be given. There is 
another category, due, in most instances 














probably, to inadvertency. The preface 
(‘‘advertisement”’) to the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 
of 1798 has not been printed with the others ; 
Wordsworth’s notes to ‘ Ruth’ referring to 
Bartram’s ‘Travels’ and to the river Tone are 
omitted; his note (1798) on ‘The Thorn,’ and 
the strictures in the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ 
on that poem which caused it to be altered, 
are not mentioned; the interesting notes 
to ‘ Peter Bell’ (1819 and 1820) are omitted, 
as also the poet’s ‘Itinerary’ of 1790, 
which would have formed so desirable an 
accompaniment to the ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ 
the original version of which is given in an 
appendix. There is, by the way, a misprint 
in the first line of p. 300: even” for ever— 
Of purple lights and ever-vernal plains. 

It is not a little to be regretted that 
Wordsworth’s references to Bartram’s 
‘Travels’* should have escaped Prof. 
Dowden’s attention. That fascinating book 
was a great favourite with both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in Quantockian days, and 
traces of its picturesque descriptions are to 
be found in the poems of each. ‘ Ruth’ is 
saturated with Bartram :— 

There came a youth from Georgia’s shore— 

A military casque he wore, 

With splendil feathers drest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a gallant crest. 
The “ military casque”’ is a not very happy 
invention, but all the rest of the youth’s 
bravery may be seen in the portrait of an 
Indian chief which forms Bartram’s frontis- 
piece, and which is described at p. 499. 

He told of girls—a happy rout! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 

Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 

Returning with a choral song 

When daylight is gone down. 
What says Bartram ?— 

‘* Proceeding on our return to town [‘‘ in the 
cool of the evening” ]......we enjoyed a most 
enchanting view ;...... companies of young inno- 
cent Cherokee virgins, some busy gathering the 
rich fragrant fruit, others having already filled 
their baskets, lay reclined under the shade of 
floriferous and fragrant native bowers...... dis- 
closing their beauties to the fluttering breeze 
Sct whilst other parties, more gay and libertine, 
were yet collecting strawberries, or wantonly 
chasing their companions, tantalising them, 
staining their lips and cheeks with the ripe 
fruit.” 

The ‘‘choral song” is often mentioned in 
other parts of the travels. 

One more illustration of Wordsworth’s 
borrowings may be given :— 

He spake of plants that hourly change 

Their blossoms, through a boundless range 

Of intermingling hues ; 

With budding, fading, faded flowers 

They stand the wonder of the bowers 

From morn to evening dews, 
This is taken from Bartram’s description of 
the Gordonia lasianthus, whose thick dark- 


green foliage 

‘¢is flowered over with large milk-white fragrant 
blossoms...... renewed every morning...... It at 
the same time continually pushes forth new 
twigs, with young buds on them, and in the 
winter and the spring the third year’s leaves, 
now partially concealed by the new and perfect 
ones, are gradually changing colour from green 
to golden yellow, from that to a scarlet, from 
scarlet to crimson [&c.]......S0 that the G. lasi- 


** Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
East and West Florida {&c.).’ By William Bartram. 
London, 1792 and 1794, 
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anthus may be said to change and renew its | sonnets xi. and xii.) to be not the rocky 


garments every morning throughout the year ; 
and every day appears with unfading lustre.” 
Before closing, it will, perhaps, be con- 
venient to notice a few errata which have 
been marked in looking over these volumes 
—beginning with those for which the editor 
cannot be held responsible. 
‘Louisa’ belongs neither to 1803 nor 
1805, but to some period before 1802. There 
is a MS. copy in existence, which was 
written out for the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ of 
1802. If Wordsworth was correct in stating 
that ‘Louisa’ was composed at the same 
time as the lines to Dorothy on her being 
reproached for taking long country walks, 
this correction applies also to that poem. 
‘Affliction of Margaret.’—Probably this 
was composed before ‘‘ 1804,” as a MS. 
exists in which the lines are headed, 
‘“¢ Affliction of Mary of ——. Written 
for the Lyrical Ballads.” 
“There was a little unpretending rill.” 
—This Prof. Dowden has dated ‘‘ 1820, but 
possibly as early as 1801.” There is good 
reason for dating it 1806. 
“Brook! whose society the poet seeks.” 
—tThis belongs to a date much anterior to 
1815. There is in existence a much tortured 
MS. sketch made in 1806. ; 
‘At the Grave of Burns.’—Prof. Dowden 
says: ‘‘Idea of 1803—possibly written later.” 
Stanzas 1, 2, and 13 were written out for 
publication in 1807 as a complete poem. 
For the slips corrected below the editor 
is responsible, though we are far from 
imputing blame, for they are amply covered 
by the “inevitable margin.” 
‘Ruth.’—St. 3: ‘ Its last two lines (1827) 
stood thus in 1802-20 :— 
She passed her time ; and in this way 
She grew to woman’s height.” 

For the second line read, 
Grew up to woman’s height. 

‘Love lies Bleeding,’ and its companion 
poem, “ first published 1845.”—Read 1842. 

‘‘Yes, it was the mountain echo.’’— 
Prof. Dowden says this was named ‘ The 
Echo’ in the edition of 1815. In that 
edition it has no title; that of 1827 is not at 
hand for reference, but unless the title be 
there it is nowhere. 

“Why art thou silent?” ‘Date [of 
composition] uncertain.”—In the ‘ Letters’ 
of Sir Henry Taylor (p. 73) we are told 
that in 1836 Wordsworth informed Taylor 
that it was written ‘‘two or three years 
before ’”’ as a mere exercise of the intellect. 

‘Yarrow Visited.’—Prof. Dowden thinks 
that this was first printed somewhere 
by Hogg, referring to R. P. Gillies’s 
‘ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran’ (ii. 147) ; 
but a few pages further on (p. 185) Gillies 
says that the Ettrick Shepherd’s plan of a 
kind of “Annual” collection, in which 
Wordsworth’s poem was to have appeared, 
broke down altogether. 

‘ Duddon Sonnets.’—Prof. Dowden in his 
‘Notes’? quotes Mr. Rix’s identifications 
of the localities as they are printed in Prof. 
Knight’s edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ but he seems to have overlooked 
several corrections contained in a letter of 
Mr. Rix, which appeared in the Atheneum 
for July 18th, 1891. Mr. Rix now believes 
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gorge crossed by Birks Brig, but the 
cleft known to the natives as ‘ Goldrill,’”’ or 
‘¢Gowdrell,” some distance below. 

‘Picture of Daniel.’—This painting by 
Rubens, which Wordsworth apostrophized 
though he did not see it, it would have been 
as well to mention is no longer in Hamilton 
Palace, having been sold at Christie’s some 
years ago. A similar remark applies to 
the note on ‘ Lines suggested by a Portrait’ 
of Miss Jemima Quillinan. It is not now 
in that lady’s house, for Miss Quillinan has 
passed away, and her belongings have been 
scattered. 

Of the Fenwick notes, one—that to the 
‘Old Cumberland Beggar’—has got itself 
mixed up with Wordsworth’s own note of 
1800; and another—that to ‘ Elegiac Stanzas 
suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle ’—is 
printed incompletely. Prof. Dowden has 
done well to correct the erroneous statement 
generally put forward, that the Peele Castle 
celebrated by Wordsworth is that on the 
Isle of Man, by pointing out that it is un- 
doubtedly the other, that just south of 
Barrow-in- Furness. 

It seems ungracious to close a survey of 
so admirable an edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems with a list of unimportant omissa and 
errata. It is so easy to point out spots in 
the sun :— 

The very source and fount of day 
Is dash’d with wandering isles of night. 

We can well believe Prof. Dowden when 
he says that his ‘‘ task was entered upon 
with zeal and carried through with patience”’; 
and every student of Wordsworth must feel 
unmingled gratitude for the results of this 
labour of love, for the labour which has 
been expended in every direction is of the 
kind to which only love is equal. 








Darwin and Hegel: with other Philosophical 
Studies. By David G. Ritchie. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


Tue essay upon ‘ Darwin and Hegel,’ which 
gives a title to the present volume, is by no 
means the best of the series, but is suffi- 
ciently characteristic of its average spirit 
and tendency. Mr. Ritchie is a Darwinian 
in science, and at the same time holds a 
brief for Hegel. The point he is concerned 
about is that, while evolution has becomes 
the dominant scientific idea of the time, 
Hegel, so far as the natural sciences are 
concerned, was opposed to evolution, and 
even expressed a preference for emanation 
over evolution as a cosmical hypothesis. 
Mr. Ritchie defends this expression by show- 
ing that, for Hegel’s philosophical work, 
questions about the “‘ time-order”’ are irre- 
levant. Tothemetaphysician, whose aim must 
beto explain what existence always 7s, emana- 
tion seems a better theory than evolution 
because it ‘explains the lower by the 
higher”; although, from the philosophical 
point of view, the whole question as to what 
comes first in time might be set aside. 
Consistently with his philosophy, Hegel 
might have been a scientific evolutionist. 
As a matter of fact, however, he was not, 
although ideas of biological evolution had 
been started in his time. What then is Mr. 


the poet’s “Stepping Stones” to be not | Ritchie’s defence at this point? It is that 
those opposite Seathwaite, but those at | Hegel was a keen enough scientific critic to 
Black Hall; and the Faery Chasm (of see the defects of the Lamarckian theory. 





The critical spirit of the philosopher pre- 
vented him from accepting what was really 
a premature scientific generalization. 

Some weight may be allowed to the first 
apology; but is not the second rather of 


the nature of a subterfuge? Would it not 
be better to admit at once that, in his atti- 
tude towards physical or natural science, 
Hegel shows himself inferior to philo- 
sophers like Descartes and Kant? The 
proper function of philosophical criticism in 
relation to science is, doubtless, to show 
that science gives no final solution of ques- 
tions as to the reality of the things it deals 
with; that all science remains to the last 
phenomenal, not ontological. But this is an 
entirely different function from that of the 
purely scientific critic. The great philo- 
sophers have shown themselves great in the 
scientific field, when they have ventured 
into it, not by trying to nip hopeful, 
but imperfectly proved generalizations in 
the bud, but by carrying them forward to 
the extremest limit possible. The “ Ionian 
hylicists,’’ Descartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 
And, in spite of what Mr. Ritchie says to 
the contrary, philosophy has very often 
anticipated the course of scientific thought, 
and in some measure determined it. In any 
case the most reasonable explanation of 
Hegel’s rejection of the dawning evolution- 
ary hypothesis is scientific incompetence, 
not scientific caution. His ‘ Philosophy of 
Nature’ seems to furnish adequate proof of 
this. 

Of course it still remains true that Hegel 
was a considerable thinker, though per- 
haps not among the very greatest. On 
one point, indeed, Mr. Ritchie candidly 
admits a defect. Hegel regarded the Prus- 
sian bureaucracy of his time as the realized 
political ideal. Still, even here Mr. Ritchie 
is prepared with an apology. Hegel, he says, 
had the “perfectly sound feeling that the 
philosopher as such has mainly to do with 
what has already come into existence.” Is 
not this much more true of the scientific man 
dealing with human affairs than of the phi- 
losopher? There seems to be more truth in 
the saying that philosophy is a powerful, 
but slowly acting, revolutionary force. 
Hegel was, simply as a matter of historical 
fact, just as much wrong in confining the 
political philosopher to the office of summing 
up the past as in his insistence that ‘the 
philosophy of nature must follow, and can- 
not anticipate, the course of the physical 
sciences.” In both cases great philosophers 
have anticipated the future. Of course in 
doing this they were themselves determined 
(apart from their individual genius) by past 
history or by the past movement of science ; 
but this no one disputes. 

Of the remaining essays the best are the 
two metaphysical ones (‘Origin and Validity,’ 
‘What is Reality?’) together with the highly 
interesting paper ‘On Plato’s Pheedo.’ Next 
come those on the history of political science 
(‘Locke’s Theory of Property,’ ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the History of the Social Contract 
Theory,’ ‘ Onthe Conception of Sovereignty’). 
The weakest parts of the book are the at- 
tempts at positive political theory, whether 
contained in the historical papers or in the 
concluding essay upon ‘The Rights of 
Minorities.’ A discussion of the question 
‘What are Economic Laws?’ may be placed 
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is own reference, in speaking of Locke, 
to “ordinary thinking, which always avoids 
the trouble of being thorough.” If it is not 
the business of the philosopher to defend 
existing institutions, no more is it his busi- 
ness to defend those particular common- 
places of the hour that are supposed to be 
progressive. 

In Mr. Ritchie’s properly philosophical 
criticism there is much that can be accepted 
by thinkers of any school. His paper entitled 
‘What is Reality ?’ is an exceedingly good 

iece of idealistic criticism. The distinction 

etween “‘ origin” and “ validity” was not, 
of course, pointed out for the first time in 
England by the school to which Mr. Ritchie 
belongs, but in itself it is a perfectly true 
distinction. Any one who understands the 
meaning of philosophy must see that in 
no case can a purely historical investi- 
gation enable us to dispense with rational 
criticism, though it may prepare the way 
for it. 

There is a little difficulty at first in saying 
where Mr. Ritchie’s Hegelianism comes in ; 
but when the different papers are compared 
there emerges one essential doctrine of the 
school, not common to all forms of idealism. 
The point on which Mr. Ritchie is distinc- 
tively Hegelian is this, that reality is ulti- 
mately expressible as a logic of pure thought. 
This, he admits, can only be an ideal; but 
ideally, and from the point of view of the 
absolute, ‘all reasoning is reasoning in a 
circle” —a cirele as large as the universe. 
“To omniscience all propositions must be 
analytic (identical).” This ideal affects Mr. 
Ritchie’s views of actual scientific method, 
leading him to efface as much as possible 
the distinctions between the different 
branches of logic. Formal logic and material 
logic become the same; and the funda- 
mental principles of all logic become 
properly “laws of thought,” implicit in 
all thinking. To call them d priori, we 
are told, is misleading, because their re- 
lation to experience is logically independent 
of time; but the phrase expresses a truth 
ina metaphor, and may be used for want 
of a better. 

In the course of expounding his “ panlo- 
gistic’’ theory Mr. Ritchie has some good, 
though not original, remarks on the nature 
of the Kantian ‘‘d priori.” A priori, in 
Kant’s own meaning, had nothing to do 
with the order of time. It is not an “‘in- 
nate idea.” The universal principles of 
knowledge that make experience possible 
are to be regarded, not as prior to expe- 
rience temporally, but as logically involved 
in all experience. Hence the Kantian theory 
18 not met by a psychological doctrine of 
inherited experience, against which, how- 










ever, Mr. Ritchie thinks it worth while to 
argue. Whether it may be met in any 
other way he has not discussed. 








Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee.—Vols. XXXII.-XXXYV. 
Lambe—Maltby. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

As the years roll on Mr. Lee’s lists of con- 

tributors show singularly few changes, a 

sure sign that he and his staff work in 

excellent harmony. Hence there is about 


| and on Leslie, Bishop of Ross, whose ‘ History 
of Scotland’ demanded surely less than a 
; column. On the other hand, the notice of 
| Dr. Latham is decidedly meagre, and so is 
| that of H. 8. Leigh, a typical Bohemian, 
concerning whom much oral tradition still 
lingers at the Savage Club. We confess 
| that the Polish reformer Laski and the 
| American General Lee appear rather out of 
place in such a dictionary, but over-com- 
prehensiveness is a fault on the right side; 
and a cross-reference in the next edition 
will set right the treatment of Edward of 
Lancaster under L. The omissions seem 
surprisingly few ; in fact, the only ones we 
have discovered are two criminals—Larkin, 
the ‘‘ Manchester martyr,” and the murderer 
Lefroy—and the Hon. James McGill, the 
founder of the McGill College, Toronto. 
Also the Earl of Lichfield, who, as Post- 
master-General, did his best to obstruct 
Sir Rowland Hill’s reforms, has apparently 
been excluded. 

The first important article in vol. xxxii. 
is that on the Parliamentarian Lambert, 
and in it Mr. Firth, though erudite as ever, 
states the causes of his dismissal from the 
post of Lord Deputy of Ireland somewhat 
obscurely. Mr. Barker, in dealing with 
the mission of Lord Durham (Lambton) to 
Canada, should have mentioned his folly in 
giving places on his council to men of 
damaged character like Turton and Gibbon 
Wakefield, for which he was censured at 
the outset by Lord Melbourne. Dr. Gar- 
nett’s theory that “L. E. L.” (Letitia 
Landon) died by accident seems disproved 
by the story related in General Fraser’s 
‘Hic et Ubique’ on the authority of Sir 
John Pope Hennessy ; but the book ap- 
peared, of course, long after the article was 
written. In Mr. Leslie Stephen’s most 
admirable article on Walter Savage Landor 
there occurs a comical printer’s error — 
‘** Bolus” for Bobus Smith (p. 55, col. 2). 
Most of Sir Edwin Landseer’s important 
paintings are mentioned in Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house’s careful commentary, with the 
curious exception of ‘The Challenge,’ the 
date and present ownership of which will 
naturally be looked for. Mr. Lane Poole’s 
family piety induces him, we think, to over- 
rate the merits of E. W. Lane’s translation 
of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ although 
he allows that the style is ‘‘stiff.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that Mr. Hunt’s 
‘‘ Lanfranc” reads clearly and soundly ; but 
he might have been more conscious that the 
separation of Church from State not only 
solved but created difficulties. Under Sir 
Hercules Langrishe (by Mr. Dunlop) there 
is no mention of his wit in debate: was it 
not he who remarked, when a member of 
the Irish Parliament boasted that he was 
competent to guard his own honour, ‘I 
have always said that ‘the honourable 
gentleman would end by taking a sinecure”’? 
Mr. Chichester’s notice of Sir Owen Lanyon 
appears a trifle defective; for example, Lan- 
yon’s administration of the Transvaal was 
the subject of much controversy, notably 
his stringent collection of taxes. A most 
judicious article on Bishop Latimer, by 
Mr. Kingsford, might have laid more 
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Laud, should have alluded, surely, to the 
importance of the Laudian or “ Caroline” 
Statutes under which Oxford was both 
governed and taught until the University 
Reform Act of 1834. Mr. Hamilton has 
compiled an orderly epitome of the career of 
Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborough, but he 
might have given Lord Campbell’s curious 
story that, while a member of the Opposition 
during the years 1834-41, he used to in- 
struct Lord Duncannon in the subject- 
matter of the Government Bills. The same 
writer in treating of Lord Lawrence should 
have included Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Life of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’ among his autho- 
rities, since it contains several important 
letters of the Viceroy’s. Mr. Joseph Knight 
omits Lee the actor’s failure in the part of 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, on the first produc- 
tion of ‘The Rivals,’ owing to the unruliness 
of the audience (see Reynolds the play- 
wright’s ‘ Life and Times,’ vol. ii. p. 227). 
Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Arrows of the Chase,’ vol. i., 
might possibly have been given by Mr. 
Austin Dobson among the authorities for 
John Leech. Mr. Barker seems unaware 
that one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s five por- 
traits of William Legge, second Earl of 
Dartmouth, belongs to the Foundling 
Hospital. 





In vol. xxxiii. Dr. Sprott treats Arch- 
bishop Leighton in too eulogistic a spisit ; 
that divine was pious, no doubt, but hardly 
strong. In a new edition of the ‘Dic- 
tionary’ Lady De Ros’s views on the Water- 
loo ball-room will have to be inserted beside 
Sir William Fraser’s (art. ‘“‘ Lennox, fourth 
Duke of Richmond”’). A poor notice of the 
first Earl Gower (Leveson-Gower) omits all 
mention of his connexion with Bishop 
Atterbury’s plot. As for Mr. Barker’s article 
on the late Lord Granville, it should cer- 
tainly have referred to his indiscreet com- 
munications to the press when he failed to 
form a ministry in 1859; and there are no 
indications where his most celebrated des- 
patches are to be found—for example, 
those dealing with ‘‘ the intermediate zone’”’ 
in Central Asia. It frequently happens 
that papers are not laid before Parliament 
until several years after they are written, 
and in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ one certainly expects to discover 
the volume, if not the precise page wherein 
they occur. Mr. Barker’s summary of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis’s political career 
is accurate enough; but his books are 
lumped together in a somewhat uncritical 
fashion, and the note about his edition of 
Babrius is a trifle confused, since the first 
part is undoubtedly genuine. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen assigns no authorship to the ‘ Life 
and Correspondence of ‘‘ Monk” Lewis,’ 
though in the British Museum Catalogue 
it is attributed to Mrs. Margaret Baron- 
Wilson. The battle of Val, or Laffeldt, 
occurred on the 2nd, not the Ist, of July, 
1747 (art. ‘“‘Ligonier’’?). Willshire may 
fairly claim to share with Lillywhite 
(q.v.) the credit for the introduction 
of round-arm bowling. Mr. Farquharson 
Sharp should have given the Gaxrick corre- 
spondence among the authorities for Thomas 
Linley, the composer, since it contains some 
information about the preparation of ‘The 
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marized the chief provisions of Mr. Littleton’s 
Irish Tithe Bill, as the measure was fiercely 
debated. The only fault that we have to 
find with Col. Vetch’s admirable article on 
David Livingstone is that the latest versions 
of African names has not been used. 
For instance, Niamkolo is now known as 
Kiniamkola; Manyema is spelt more cor- 
rectly Manyuema; and are not Tabora and 
Unyanyembe one and the same place ? 

In vol. xxxiv. Prof. Tout writes learnedly 
and well about the Llywelyns, Princes of 
Wales; he might, however, have informed 
the student that ‘‘ cantreds’”’ mean hundreds. 
The battle of Gladsmuir was fought in 1745, 
not 1746 (art. “‘ George Lockhart ”’) ; and Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Journal’ ought certainly to 
appear among the authorities on another 
Lockhart, namely, John Gibson. Miss 
Norgate’s scholarly article on William 
Longchamp is defective in one point only : 
she does not mention his release of Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey soon after the arrest, in the 
hope of disarming the hostility of the barons. 
Mr. Boase might have consulted Benham and 
Davidson’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Tait’ con- 
cerning his predecessor Longley, more espe- 
cially with regard to the Pan-Anglican 
Synod. Among Lover’s works (article by 
Mr. Falkiner) we fail to discover the 
‘Metrical Tales,’ published in 1860. 
Father Lowder died at Zell am See, not at 
“ Zellam Zee,” and Mr. Archbold might 
have alluded to his membership of the 
Society of the Holy Cross, whereby he 
became involved in the hubbub about ‘The 
Priest in Absolution.” We are informed 
that Sir Hudson Lowe’s youngest son, 
Major-General Edward De Lacy Lowe, 
married a Miss Moore, not a Miss Jack- 
son. Mr. Courtney’s notice of Robert 
Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, neglects to 
inform us when his connexion with the 
Times ceased; and there should have 
been a reference to Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism of his educational policy in 
Mr. Humphry Ward’s ‘Reign of Queen 
Victoria.’ Mr. Hunt displays an excess of 
caution in throwing a doubt upon Richard 
de Lucy’s share in the ‘Constitutions of 
Clarendon,’ since their drafting would natu- 
rally have fallen to the Justiciary. Why 
should not the “ battle of March 21st, 1801” 
(art. ‘‘ Lyon, SirJames”’), bedesignated by its 
prescriptive title, namely, thatof Alexandria? 
Mr. Rigg might have called Perdita 
Robinson’s ‘ Memoirs’ to witness as to the 
wickedness of the second Lord Lyttelton, 
since she gives a most stirring recital of 
his profligate overtures and their virtuous 
rejection. Also, Mr. Leslie Stephen might, 
we consider, have dwelt upon the merits of 
the first Lord Lytton’s ‘St. Stephen’s’ ; 
otherwise we can praise the monograph 
without reserve, more particularly because 
the chatter about Rosina, and—for that 
matter—about Lytton himself, has been 
reduced to aminimum. Dr. Garnett writes 
with too much enthusiasm upon the son’s 
poetry, and stoutly defends his Indian ad- 
ministration. He has omitted, however, the 
Earl’s arraignment of the Liberal Govern- 
ment on March 3rd, 1881, for the abandon- 
ment of Candahar, which was the occasion 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s last great speech. 
Mr. Chichester does not mention Sir George 
Staunton’s narrative of the mission to China 
among the authorities for Lord Macartney. 





Mr. Leslie Stephen seldom writes slipshod 


English, but how could Macaulay have 
found ‘‘a more infinite sources of happi- 
ness’? in his family? and why that pre- 
liminary flourish about the historian’s birth 
on the 25th of October, ‘the day of St. 
Crispin and of the Battle of Agincourt’’? 
We learn from a sporting almanac that 
Heenan, the prizefighter, died on the 25th 
of October, and it would be easy to find 
other coincidences no less—and no more— 
remarkable. But, seriously, the article 
reads admirably, though we miss an allu- 
sion to Macaulay’s support of Palmerston 
in the Cabinet during the Syrian crisis. 
Again, Mr. Cowan, who defeated Macaulay 
at Edinburgh in 1847, was a Free Church- 
man, no doubt, but not ‘an opponent of 
church establishment.” No Free Church- 
man was in those days. 

Scotchmen naturally abound in vol. xxxv., 
and we venture to select for special com- 
mendation Mr. Henderson’s treatment of 
various personages who flourished during 
the later Stuart period. For instance, his 
article on that enigmatic being Maitland 
of Lethington could hardly be bettered. 
Mr. Bruce writes with a certain amount of 
partiality about Sir John Macdonald, the 
Canadian statesman, who was certainly 
unscrupulous in his methods, if patriotic in 
his aims. Moreover, the memorable dis- 
solution which took place shortly before his 
death is omitted, and Sir Charles Dilke’s 
sketch in the ‘ Problems of Greater Britain’ 
is to seek among the authorities. We 
believe that Bishop Mackarness was not 
only ‘“‘ responsible for the management ”’ of 
Honiton Grammar School, but actually held 
the head-mastership for several years. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s estimate of Sir James 
Mackintosh is very much to the point, but 
was not ‘The King of Clubs” founded in 
1801, not in 1800 as the text would imply, 
and did it not afterwards meet at the Crown 
and Anchor in the Strand? The article on 
Sir John McNeill, by Mr. Hamilton, does 
not take into account his demand that 5,000 
men should be sent to Herat from India, 
and that Count Simonich should be check- 
mated by an advance upon Teheran and 
Ispahan. Mr. Chichester is silent con- 
cerning Sir Herbert Macpherson’s exploits 
in the second Afghan war; for example, 
his dislodgment of the enemy from the 
Takht-i-Shah. Was Sir Frederic Madden 
head of the Manuscript Department until 
his death? We always supposed that 
he retired in 1866, but Dr. Garnett 
leaves the question unelucidated. Under 
Madox we are told that the ‘Dialogus de 
Scaccario’ is erroneously ascribed to Ger- 
vase of Tilbury, but Mr. Thompson Cooper 
neglects to mention that the treatise was 
undoubtedly the work of Richard Fitz-Neal, 
Bishop of London. A somewhat vapid ac- 
count of Archbishop Magee, by Canon Mac- 
donnell, ignores his famous and frequently 
misquoted speech upon the Licensing Bill 
of 1873. Sheehan’s biographical preface 
to the ‘Bentley Ballads’ appears worth 
insertion among the authorities on Mahony 
(Father Prout): a well-arranged article by 
Mr. Lee. The eighth Earl of Lauderdale 
(Maitland) falls to Mr. Barker, who seems 
unconscious that he was Sheridan’s favourite 
butt; thus: ‘‘ By the silence that prevails 
I conclude Lauderdale has been making a 





joke.” Mr, Aineas Mackay’s notice of Mal. 
colm Canmore is so condensed as to become 
occasionally obscure, more particularly with 
regard to his relations with Tostig, Karl of 
Northumbria. Lastly, Mr. Lee ought surely 
to have rejected all disquisitions on the 
morality of Malory’s ‘Morte Arthur’ ag go 
much irrelevant prudery. 





CHINESE LITERATURE. 


The Sacred Books of China:— The Texts of 
Téoism. Translated by James Legge, 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A Manual of Chinese Quotations: being 
Translation of the Ch’éng yi K’ao. With 
the Chinese Text, Notes, Explanations, 
and an Index for Easy Reference. By 
J. H. Stewart Lockhart. (Hongkong, 
Kelly & Walsh.) 

Problémes géographiques : Les Peuples étrangers 
chez les Historiens chinois. Fou-sang Kouo, 
le Pays de Fou-sang. Par Gustave Schlegel. 
(Leyden, Brill.) 

WHATEVER is most degraded and most 

superstitious in the religious systems of 

China owes its origin to Taoism. If an 

ignorant girl wishes to have her horoscope 

cast, or a shopkeeper desires to fix upon a 

fortunate day on which to marry his daughter 

or to bury his wife, application is invariably 
made to a Taoist ‘ priest,” who, combinin 

the professions of fortune-teller and spiritu 

guide, unhesitatingly returns oracular 
answers which more or less satisfy the 
demands of the inquirer. The condition 
and outward appearance of these “‘ priests” 
are in strict harmony with their callings. 

It is doing them no injustice to suppose 

that for the most part they have sought to 

be put into the “ priests’ office” that they 
may eat a little bread. They come from 
the lowest of the people; their moral con- 
duct is by no means above suspicion ; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that they fatten 
on the follies and superstitions of the most 
ignorant of their countrymen. It is no 
wonder, then, that foreigners who judge of 

Taoism by what they observe in China, 

should regard it as a base travesty of 

religion, and should relegate it to the 
level of Shamanism and fetish worship. 

In these circumstances it is useful to be 
reminded that in its origin Taoism was & 
very different thing from the grotesque mum- 
mery which at present usurps its name. In 
the volumes before us Dr. Legge presents 
to us a view of the three stages through 
which the faith passed before it reached its 

resent degradation. The founder of the 

Redidas of Tao was Laotzi, a contemporary 

of Confucius, who would appear not to have 

been a Chinaman, but to have been one of 
the many foreigners who gravitated towards 
the richer and more civilized courts of the 

Chinese states, as in all time waiters on 

fortune have tended towards wealthy centres. 

Native biographers have nothing that 1s 

not legendary to tell us of his life, and from 

his name, Li, and from his appearance it 1s 
plain that he was a native of some tribe on 
the western frontier of China. This assump- 
tion is supported by the fact that his teach- 
ings, as given in the ‘ Tao-teh King,’ which 
is said to have been written by him, are 
deeply imbued with Brahminical doctrines. 

His gospel was the relation existing between 

the universe and that which he called Tao 
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@ primary meaning of this word is “ the 
sn) “But,” as has been said, 
“it is more than the way. It is the way and 
the way-goer. It is an eternal road ; along it 
all beings and things walk ; but no being made 
it, for it is Being itself ; it is everything and 
nothing, and the cause and effect of all. All 

ings originate from Tao, conform to Tao, and 
to Tao at last they return.” 


Such ideas have a very un-Chinese sound 
about them, and they found an inhospit- 
able welcome in the minds of the Chinese. 
A Chinaman has no taste for metaphysics, 
and just as the seed of a garden flower, when 
sown in an unprepared and uncongenial 
soil, is apt to reproduce a wild and dete- 
riorated species of the plant, so the doctrines 
of Tio, falling by the wayside in China, 
speedily lost their original shape and 
significance, and passed almost at once into 
a mere parody of their original features. 
The result of this inability to grasp the 
meaning of Laotzii’s teachings has been 
that successive generations of annotators 
have overlaid the texts with misleading and 
vexatious commentaries, and have entirely 
failed to understand its scope and direction. 
Under the influence of these leaders the 
first Europeans who studied the ‘Tao-teh 
King’ found it full of obscurity. Rémusat, 
Amiot, and others found its sense beyond 
their grasp, and established on certain of 
the more difficult passages theories and 
suggestions which are as widely apart from 
the meaning of the original as ‘Scotland 
from Cathay.” 

In the present translation Dr. Legge has 
carefully chosen as his guides those native 
authorities who are held in the highest 
esteem among their countrymen, and has 
thus reproduced for us the sense of the 
‘Tio-teh King’ which is most generally 
accepted in China. Chinamen cannot be 
expected to know anything of Brahminism, 
and so the only light which can be thrown on 
the system is withheld from us. As regards 
the ‘ Writings of Chwangtzii,’ which mark 
the first step downwards in the career of 
Taoism, the commentators are more helpful, 
and reflect very fairly the ideas of the great 
disciple of the prophet. As a specimen of 
practical Taoism Dr. Legge has added a 
translation of the comparatively modern 
work on ‘ Actions and their Retributions.’ 
In these three works the reader will find 
the different phases of Taoism as they are 
presented to the Chinese mind, and will 
recognize in this fact that, though based in 
the first place on an imperfect conception of 
the ideas of Laotzii, and subsequently on a 
degenerate faith, they may justly claim to 
be included among the sacred books of 

a. 
_ AChinese literary man is nothing if he 
18 not allusive. To write either prose or 
poetry without constant references to his- 
torical events or personages is regarded as 
4 sign either of stupidity or of lack of edu- 
cation. As the only history with which 
Chinamen are acquainted is that of their 
own country, and as every Chinaman writes, 
the practice of using historical allusions 

become a fine art, and the most obscure 

cters and circumstances of past ages 
are necessarily dragged into writings to 
prevent endless repetitions, and to display 
the minute acquaintance of authors with the 
tecords of their country. In nine cases out 





of ten this acquaintance is only simulated, 
and to support the deception endless 
manuals of familiar quotations are pub- 
lished, to supply a semblance of the 
knowledge which is wanting. One such 
work—the ‘Ch’éng yii K’ao’—is the original 
of the translation before us. Itis probably 
the best-known compendium of its kind, 
and is one which “‘no Chinese gentleman’s 
library should be without.” In the present 
volume Mr. Lockhart has not only trans- 
lated the text with great fidelity, but he has 
added notes by which, as he modestly says 
in his preface, ‘‘an attempt has been made 
to give chapter and verse for each quo- 
tation.”” These elucidations must have en- 
tailed as wide a reading and as extended a 
knowledge as is possessed by most learned 
natives, and for the English reader they give 
interest and value to a work which without 
them would be meaningless. As an illus- 
tration of this part of Mr. Lockhart’s volume 
we will quote at random a phrase of the 
text on p. 142, which is as follows: ‘ The 
daughter of Chia stole for Hanshou some 
wonderful perfume.” This, without any 
further explanation, would tell us nothing 
more than that Miss Chia committed a theft. 
The note appended to the passage, however, 
gives romance and reality to the episode. 
From it we learn that 

‘<Chia’s daughter was too fond of her father’s 
secretary. It happened that some wonderful 
perfume having been imported from abroad, 
Wuti, of the Chin dynasty, presented some of 
it to Chia, a part of which the lady stole and 
gave to her lover. Chia, perceiving the perfume 
on his secretary and fearing disgrace, gave him 
his daughter in marriage.” 

To English students of Chinese Mr. 
Lockhart’s work is invaluable. It unravels 
the mysteries which are interwoven in every 
Chinese book which pretends to literary 
finish. For example, a man writes to con- 
gratulate a friend on having married a 
secondary wife, and adds, ‘‘I trust that the 
fate of the Prince of Hotung will not neces- 
sarily be yours.” The search for this allu- 
sion in native works would be endless, but 
by the help of the index in the present 
volume we are referred to p. 92, where 
the difficulty is at once explained. There 
we read that during the Sung dynasty 
(A.D. 960-1126) there lived a certain man 
known as ‘the Prince of Hotung,” whose 
wife, a veritable virago, inspired him with 
constant terror. One day the celebrated 
poet So Tungpo paid him a visit, and 
immortalized in the following stanza a 
scolding which he overheard :— 

Who is there like the sarant of Lung Chiu, 

Who problems deep at night loves to assail ? 

But if the Hotung lion is heard to roar, 

His hand and heart at once begin to quail, 
If a writer wishes to ask forgiveness for an 
offence, he commonly does so by saying, 
‘“‘ May I be fortunate enough to induce you 
to open T’ang’s net.”’ This reference carries 
us back to about two thousand years before 
Christ, when a certain sovereign named 
T’ang, noticing that a particular net had 
been set on all sides to catch game, ordered 
that three sides should be left open, so that 
only those animals which were careless of 
their lives need be ensnared in it. These 
allusions have the double advantage of giving 
a literary flavour to the most ordinary books, 
and of supplying constant conundrums for 
the curious to solve. How much more 





epigrammatic it is to wish that your friend 
may ‘‘draw the silken thread” than that 
he may be given the prettiest among a bevy 
of sisters, more especially when we re- 
member the instance of a celebrated his- 
torical personage who arranged that his 
five daughters should sit behind a screen, 
each holding a piece of silk in her hand, 
and that his future son-in-law should marry 
the one whose silk he blindly pulled. 
Happily, fate guided his hand to the silk 
held by the beauty of the family. 

To the observer of Chinese manners and 
customs Mr. Lockhart’s work is as interest- 
ing as to the student of the literature. It 
is full of quaint and entertaining national 
traits as well as of valuable and varied 
information. 

There is always something particularly 
attractive in a geographical problem, more 
especially if, like an equation of the fifth 
degree, it is incapable of proof. People are 
never tired of attempting to fix the location 
of Atlantis, or of trying to identify Novio- 
magus. One such apple of discord was 
thrown down by the priest Hwuishin, 
who in the sixth century (so the historians 
tell us) brought news to China of a 
country called Fousang, the exact position 
of which has remained a matter of dispute 
to the present day. This worthy priest 
stated that the country he came from was 
20,000 Chinese miles west of the province 
of Tahan, in Korea; that in it grew a 
number of fousang trees, from which it took 
its name; that the fruit of this tree was 
red, and resembled a pear; that the 
natives made cloth from its bark, as well as 
paper and a kind of silk; that they made 
their houses of wood; that they possessed a 
writing; that the king of the country was 
called Yikkhi, the highest nobles Tuilon, 
those of the second rank Lesser Tuilon, and 
those of the third Nahtuhcha; that the 
king changes the colour of his robes 
according to the year; that cattle are 
found there whose horns are so strong and 
long that they are capable of carrying 
burdens to the weight of a ton; that the 
natives drive carts drawn by horses, cattle, 
and deer, and that the country does not 
produce either iron or copper; that the 
marriage ceremonies are somewhat like 
those of China; that the people had been 
formerly ignorant of the land of Buddha; 
and a number of other statements. 

The Chinese possess many good qualities, 
but they are not geographers, and though 
they disagreed among themselves as to 
which of the islands in the China Sea was 
Fousang, theirmapmakers vaguely described 
it as being opposite the mouth of the Yang- 
tsze Kiang. Some, however, affirmed that 
it was Japan, and the Japanese, adopting the 
idea, as they have adopted so many other 
ideas, christened their empire Fousang. 
The point remained in this state of languid 
uncertainty until the last century, when 
M. de Guignes discovered the narrative of 
Hwuishin in the Chinese histories. After 
a too rapid generalization, he expressed his 
belief that Fousang was none other than 
America, and proclaimed it as a fact that 
the Chinese had discovered the New World 
nine centuries before Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic. In 1841 Carl F. Neumann, of 
Munich, following in the footsteps of De 
Guignes, asserted positively that Fousang 
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defended it; and so the controversy went 
on, the statements of Hwuishin being fully 
accepted until Pére Hyacinthe, no mean 
authority, expressed his belief that the 
priest was a “consummate humbug.” 
Prof. Schlegel is shocked at his blunt 
opinion, and, taking up the cudgels on 
behalf of the priest, labours to show that 
Fousang is after all Saghalien. 

In adopting this theory he is obliged to 
throw to the winds the legendary distance 
stated by Hwuishin as separating Fousang 
from China, but he finds that in Yezo the 
Ainu make cloth and paper from the bark 
of a tree ; and if this is so in Yezo, why not 
in Saghalien, which is separated from it by 
only a narrow strait? Again, itis said that 
silkworms in Fousang grow to the length 
of seven feet, and Prof. Schlegel finds that 
in Saghalien they are as long as from two 
to two and a half inches. The marriage 
ceremonies of the Ainu of Yezo, and pre- 
sumably of Saghalien, are much as those 
described as existing in Fousang; and 
magistrates in Korea were, we are told, 
anciently entitled Tuilon. Prof. Schlegel 
regards this as an interesting fact, and one 
which proves that Saghalien was civilized 
by way of Korea. The habit of changing 
the colour of the king’s robes in different 
years is unquestionably of Tatar origin, and 
therefore is likely to have reached Sagha- 
lien through Korea. 


These and many other arguments Prof. 
Schlegel adduces to show that Fousang was 
none other than Saghalien. We confess 
that we are not convinced by his reasoning. 
It may be that he has conjectured rightly, 
but he has not proved his case; and until 
some more definite information is obtained 
about the unknown land than that furnished 
by Hwuishin and the Chinese historians, 
we must be content—and we can possess 
our souls in patience on the point—to leave 
the question in nubibus. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Robert Carroll. By M.E. Le Clerc. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


M. E. Lz Crerc devotes herself to historic 
fiction, and her success is sufficient to justify 
her in the occasional production of stories 
like ‘Mistress Beatrice Cope’ and ‘ Robert 
Carroll.’ Beatrice Cope was a Jacobite’s 
daughter, so far as memory serves, and 
Robert Carroll was the son of a Jacobite 
baronet, who played and lost his last stake 
at Preston, fighting for the Old Pretender. 
Of course the hero loved a maiden whose 
father was a loyal servant of King George, 
and, almost equally of course, one of this 
maiden’s brothers was a Jacobite. A second 
brother, by the way, appears as a lad of 
sixteen in the spring of 1714, and as a 
wounded colonel of cavalry on the morrow 
of the fight at Preston, less than two years 
later—rapid promotion even for those days, 
though certainly not impossible. The author 
has taken pains to be accurate in her refer- 
ences to the events of the time, and her 
blend of fact and fiction is romantic enough. 


2 vols. 





Ir is unfortunate that Mrs. Burnett-Smith, 
whose last volume we could unreservedly 
praise, should have cast her present book 
in lines which are becoming a little hack- 
neyed. Since ‘A Window in Thrums’ 
several writers have tried their hands at 
essays in the form of short stories concern- 
ing people and incidents of Scotch rural life 
in one province or another. The “ Bield 
folks,” Fifeshire, we think, are exceedingly 
natural. The author has not lost her cun- 
ning. There is pathos in the love story of 
the minister and Miss Dempster, elderly 
lovers though they be. There is humour 
as well in the down-sitting of Marget Broon 
and Dod Aitken. The language is perfect, 
and there is no lack of pregnant phrases. 
‘* A small shilpit body, not much to look at, 
but very ill to live with,” suffices for the 
presentation of that thrawn husband and 
father Binns. And in places, as in the 
heroic chapter of Andra Wricht’s devotion 
to his paralytic wife, the highest strings of 
humanity are touched. Yet the form of the 
book suggests comparisons with work more 
spontaneous and more masculine, which are 
unfair to the author. The book is good, 
but it reminds us of books that are better. 


Sporting Tales. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
(White & Co.) 

‘*Wuo is this fair Diana who rides so boldly 
and so well? Apparently she scorns a pilot, 
and several times picks a place of her own. I 
am not altogether sure that I approve of women 
hunting, especially when they go hard ; but 
there is something so quiet and lady-like about 
this particular one, that for the life of me I 
can’t help admiring her. I think the nice back 
‘fetched’ me. Had it been ugly, and like an 
old groom’s, no doubt it would have inspired 
very different sentiments. ‘She must be 
young,’ I kept saying to myself, ‘and strong, 
and blessed with wonderful nerve, else she 
never could ride as she does. I wonder what 
her face is like. I wish I could get a peep at 
it.” 

This recurrent wish is the key-note of nearly 
all the stories included in Mrs. Kennard’s 
volume. The pretty horsewoman and the 
inquisitive horseman marry in the majority 
of cases, though there are initial difficulties. 
In the story cited the introduction is effected 
by the heroine breaking the hero’s nose 
by jumping bodily on to him. In another 
the lady begins her reign by a sharp bit of 
horse-coping at the lover’s expense. But 
the result is generally the same, though a 
certain amount of variety is attained, as one 
run differs slightly from another. ‘In a 
Norwegian Valley’ strikes a somewhat 
different note, and relieves the horsiness 
of the rest of the book. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Songs of William Renton. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Sursum Corda. By F. W. Bourdillon. (Same 
publisher. ) 

Valete: Tennyson and other Memorial Poems. 
By H. D. Rawnsley. (Glasgow, MacLehose.) 

Perseus with the Hesperides. By Bryan Charles 
Waller. (Bell & Sons.) 


El Sonador. Par Madame de Gasparin. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

Tue ‘Songs’ of Mr. William Renton are more 

sonnets, roundels, and 

Why then should every piece be 


than half of them 
ballads. 





‘A Song of Hand in Hand,’ ‘A Song of the 
Fourth Commandment,’ ‘A Song of the Bed. 
chamber,’ only to find that these are the quite 
arbitrary titles of so many sonnets. But the 
whole book is arbitrary in the extreme, much 
too deliberately odd, but, with all its quips and 
cranks, its puerilities of humour, its amateurish 
ingenuities of rhyme, its juvenile excesses jn 
diction, really individual, really interesting, 
The writer appears to be an eccentric person 
of absolutely uncritical and indiscriminate tem. 
per, with a distinct gift for versifying, a good 
deal to say, of one kind or another, and an 
alarming facility in saying it. He imitates Mr. 
Swinburne more than is usual nowadays ; he 
attempts French verse, German verse; he 
writes a lyric and a sonnet mainly in algebraic 
symbols. He sings of anything or of nothing; 
he attempts the same subject over and over 
again; he is for ever making experiments, 
merely for the pleasure of making experiments, 
There is something quite curious and attractive 
in this very vigour and wilfulness, and there is 
often much that is attractive in the verse itself. 
It is difficult to give an adequate quotation 
from a book so full and overflowing, alike with 
good work and bad ; but here is a sonnet called 
‘A Song of Discovery,’ which will show some- 
thing of Mr. Renton’s ingenuity of expression :— 
Fret not thyself that, missed on the rebound, 
Some truth doth still elude thee in advance. 
Thought is a reel. and brain a country-dance, 
Where truths cross hands, and part, and go the round, 
And some foot air, and some the vulgar ground, 
And some are won by craft and some by chance, 


And some begot by art on circumstance, 
And some their promise crown, and some confound. 


Curse not thy star that thy ——— 
(Experience chief of inexperienced youth) 
Is proved thy neighbour’s secret by and by, 
Some slough of long divined fact, a lie. 
How many an innocent goes to bed with Truth, 
And finds her no more maid than he or I. 

It would not be easy to find a greater contrast 
to Mr. Renton’s energetic and expansive muse 
than the presiding spirit of Mr. Bourdillon’s 
little volume. Most of the verse in it is quite 
nice and pleasant, in the most minor of minor 
ways: it was a gentlemanly recreation to write 
it, and it may well be a ladylike diversion 
to read it. One of the translations — 
‘Les Djinns’ of Victor Hugo—is really 
well done: it renders, almost note for note, 
that extraordinary metrical effect of cre- 
scendo and diminuendo, which reminds one 
of the arbitrary but magnificent way in which 
Rubinstein plays Chopin’s ‘Funeral March.’ 
And another translation—a sonnet of the thir- 
teenth century troubadour Jorli—is also most 
agreeably rendered ; and there is one little 
piece, called ‘Old and Young,’ which recalls 
Longfellow in the pleasantest manner, and is 
done almost as nicely as that poet of the con- 
ventions would have done it. Here is the 
piece :— 

Long ago, on a bright spring day, 


I passed a little child at play; 
And as I passed, in childish glee & 
She called to me, “‘ Come and play with me! 


But my eyes were fixed on a far-off height 
I was fain to climb before the night; 

So, half-impatient, I answered, ‘‘ Nay! 

I am too old, too old to play.” 


Long, long after, in Autumn time— 

My Fess were grown too old to climb— 

I passed a child on a pleasant lea, u 
And I called to her, ‘‘ Come and play with me! 


But her eyes were fixed on a fairy-book ; 

And scarce she lifted a wondering look, 

As with childish scorn she answered, “‘ Nay! 

I am too old, too old to play !” 
Besides this there are two pretty stanzas—the 
seventh and eighth—in the introduction to 
‘Aucassin and Nicolette’; and besides these, 
nothing. The book is slight, without the dainty 
charm there may be in slightness; it has no 
poetic substance, and no poetic felicity in phrase. 
For the most part, it is but a succession of 
trivial moods trivially versified. 

Mr. ~Rawnsley’s book of memorial verses, 

largely about Tennyson, is dedicated to the 
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memory of the late Poet Laureate in this 


—_ You, where the hills are uprolled 
Grey from the yellowing fen, 
Found dim glory of old, 

Left it bright among men. 
Child of the stream and the glen, 
Singer of weald and of wold, 

Take this gift from a pe 


n 
That in praise of the Poet is bold. 


With Mr. Rawnsley’s estimate of himself we 
cannot pretend to disagree. His ‘‘pen” is, 
indeed, ‘‘bold” in the perpetration of more 
than twenty separate sets of verses by way of 
Tennysoniana. The first piece contains notes 
of conversations versified ; it has brief ex- 

Janatory foot-notes; and there are longer 
explanatory notes at the end of the volume. 
The rest of the book is divided into sections 
named ‘‘The Royal Dead,” ‘‘ Heroes among 
Men,” ‘‘Leaders of Men,” ‘‘Shepherds of 
Men,” ‘“‘Singers among Men,” &c., and 
consists of obituary sonnets on the Em- 

ror Frederick, General Gordon, W. E. 
vary Spurgeon, Walt Whitman, and, in 
short, nearly every notable man who has 
died in recent years. Some of the sonnets 
have good lines, much industry has gone to the 
making of them, but the- book as a whole is no 
more to be read than a collection of obituary 
notices of eminent men, pasted together out of 
the newspapers. The greatest poet who ever 
lived could not do what Mr. Rawnsley has quite 
lightly attempted—characterize in sonnets which 
should be at once characterization and poetry 
nearly a hundred people, distinguished and not 
distinguished, who are selected for no other 
reason than that they merely happened to die. 
Of all kinds of verse-writing this is the most 
entirely unprofitable ; it is the first and last 
resort of those who have nothing to say, and 
who yet think it their duty to add to the vast, 
unprofitable weight of verse that weighs down 
the world. 

‘Perseus with the Hesperides’ is a long, 
classical narrative poem in blank verse, with 
divisions into books, and a prose argument. 
By way of introduction it has some stanzas of 
jocose triviality, in which ‘‘ Medusa” rhymes 
to ‘‘you, sir”! The blank verse is, in the 
main, correct, and sometimes vigorous; but 
there is a painful monotony in these intermin- 
able lengths of line without even the relaxation 
ofarhyme. Here is an average specimen of 
Mr. Waller’s way of writing :— 

I sought the dwelling of Persephoné, 

And lo! she waited for me at the door, 

An awful presence, darkly beautiful 

With sombre beauty, stately and serene, 

Calm yet inscrutable, that touched the soul 

With sense of dim remoteness like the depths 

Of starry midnight spaces, bright yet lone, 

Mirrored on moonless reaches of the deep 

Ineffably profound. Her thoughtful brows 

Were paler than the lily, and her eyes, 

Deep-set and liquid, glowed with flameless fire, 

Like pools of molten metal, and diffused 

Beams not of light but darkness: strangely fair 

Were those still features, yet their loveliness 

Struck icy chill upon my startled sense, 

And when she stooped and kissed me on the lips, 

I shivered, for her breath was as the cold 

Of naked space, and smote me like a breath 

Blown downwards from the winnowing wings of Death. 
Mr. Waller has a certain poetic intention, 
one might almost say certain poetical possibili- 
ties ; but he has no individuality of hisown: he 
recalls now Tennyson, now Mr. Swinburne, now 
Keats—every one, in short, who has dealt with 
similar themes ; and he has undertaken an im- 
possible task. It is scarcely a personal reproach 
to Mr. Waller to say that such a poem as 
‘Perseus with the Hesperides’ is simply un- 
readable. It would remain unreadable even if 
it were much better written. 

It is a little early, or a little late, to make 
the Terrible Year a subject of poetical treatment, 
and it may, perhaps, be thought by charitable 
persons that in some of her poems Madame de 

rin has borne rather too hardly on the 
Weak side of the French nation during the crisis 
of 1870-1. But these are only a few of the 
contents of the book ; and it has others which 


(especially the opening poem, ‘‘ Ce qui monte ”) 
display a remarkable faculty of catching the 
manner of Victor Hugo, and, though they 
cannot be called servile imitations, are better 
school essays in that manner than most of their 
kind. The style is out of fashion just now in 
France, where it has certainly not been suc- 
ceeded by anything better; but it is not much 
the worse for that, fashion having less to do 
with poetry than with almost anything. To 
any Englishman who has an ear for French verse 
—we are afraid that the number of those who 
have has not increased exactly in proportion to the 
number of those who talk about the subject— 
the book may be recommended, and we ourselves 
have read it through with pleasure, though to 
any one who insists on ‘‘inevitableness” in 
poetry it may scem a little occasional. Two 


extra-poetical things in it may be noticed—a | 


prose letter written at the time on the aspect 
of Bourbaki’s luckless troops as they poured 
into Switzerland, and a heliogravure frontispiece 
after the famous, but even yet not too hackneyed, 
portrait which represents Beatrice Cenci—or 
does not. Beatrice has a poem to herself here, 
and Madame de Gasparin is severe on the Pope ; 
but then we expect her to be severe on Popes. 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Science of International Law. By Thomas 
Alfred Walker, M.A., LL.M. (Cambridge, 
Clay & Sons.)—This work, we are told, com- 
prises the subject-matter of lectures delivered 
at Cambridge, and is ‘‘ an attempt to define in 
brief fashion the rightful position in the field 
of law of the rules which regulate international 
dealings, and to demonstrate international law, 
the collected body of those rules, to be some- 
thing more than a haphazard compilation of 
disconnected case-law, to be, in fact, capable 
of simple and scientific appreciation.” The 
work is divided into seven chapters, of which the 
first and second, comprising together fifty-six 
pages, are devoted to a consideration of the 
question, What is international law? In these 
chapters the author combats the view of Austin 
and some other writers on the subject that 
much of what is called international law is 
strictly not law at all, but is merely inter- 
national morality, because it cannot be enforced 
by any common superior upon the nations to 
which it is applicable ; and he endeavours to 
show, not without some success, that on grounds 
historical, philological, and of common usage, 
what is known as international law is law pro- 
perly so called, though not the species of law 
defined by Austin as positive law. Chap. iii. 
comprises a ‘‘Sketch of International Rela- 
tions before Grotius”; and chap. iv. treats of 
‘“‘Grotius and the Science of International 
Law.” These two chapters are mainly his- 
torical, and they trace the growth of inter- 
national law from its infancy to the present 
time. Chap. v. treats of ‘‘ Normal Inter- 
national Law”; and chaps. vi. and vii. of 
‘“* Abnormal International Law,” not very 
happily chosen expressions to designate inter- 
national law as applicable to states in time of 
peace, and international lawas applicableto states 
in time of war. Chap. vii. is mostly taken up 
with the subject of “‘ neutrality.” The work con- 
tains a great deal of history—much more, in 
fact, than might have been expected in a book 
professing to deal with the science of inter- 
national law. Inthe chapter on ‘‘ Normal Inter- 
national Law ” an historical account, occupying 
some twenty-eight pages, is given of the rise 
and progress of the Behring Sea dispute—a dis- 
pute at present, let us hope, in course of settle- 
ment by international arbitration. The author’s 
remarks upon the subject of ‘‘ Pacific Blockade ” 
are of peculiar interest at the present time. Of 
this subject he says (p. 157) :— 

** Pacific Blockade is a growth of modern times, 
and its legality, as yet, rests upon the practice of 


And it may be questioned whether, in its wider 
extension, Pacific Blockade must not justify itself 
rather as a mode of warfare limited in operation 
than as a means of redress falling short of war. For 
the operation of such a measure may extend either 
to subjects of the blockading and blockaded powers 
only, or to the vessels of all nations. If it be con- 
fined to subjects of the parties directly engaged, its 
legitimacy can hardly be matter for serious con- 
sideration...... If, however, the trade of neutrals be 
affected by the blockade, those neutrals orf well 
rotest against interference with their traffic not 
ully and completely justifiable. For them such 
protest must be matter of policy. Pacific Blockade 
a“ be, and doubtless always is, the less of two 
evils : to refuse to recognize it may be to force the 
offended state to legalize its acts by instituting a 
regular blockade as a measure of war. In practice 
Pacific Blockade has followed now one and now 
another tyme of operation. Sometimes it has been 
extended to the shipping of all powers, sometimes 
| subjects of the states primarily have also been ex- 
clusively affected; sometimes blockade - runners 
have been visited by final condemnation ; and, again, 
their property has been merely held in pledge, 
Blockading nage would do well to announce to 
the world the exact international position which 
they affect to assume,” 
The author’s style is clear and forcible, but it 
is occasionally wanting in that sobriety which 
is appropriate to the nature of the subject. The 
work affords pleasant reading, but as a book 
for the student of international law we doubt 
whether it is entitled to be placed upon the 
same level as the works of Wheaton, Kent, 
and Woolsey. There is a good index to the 
book, but there is no list of contents—an omis- 


sion to be regretted. 


A Manual of Railway Law. By Francis 
Montagu Preston, B.A., LL.B. (Black.)—This 
little work is one of a series of books intended 
more for laymen than for lawyers. It covers 
the whole field of law relating to railway com- 
panies, and is ably and lucidly written. The 
introductory chapter, one of the longest in the 
book, contains an interesting historical account 
of the rise and development of the railway 
system in England, and also of parliamentary 
legislation upon the subject, showing at the 
same time the circumstances out of which the 
necessity for parliamentary interference has 
from time to time arisen. The chapter on 
‘*Rates and Tolls” contains, among other 
things, an account of the recent action of Par- 
liament and of the Board of Trade for securing 
the classification of traffic and for fixing rates 
and charges. 


The Principles of the Law of Torts. By L.C. 
Innes, sometime one of the Judges of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Judicature, Madras. 
(Stevens & Sons.)—This work owes its origin, 
as we are informed in the preface, to a feeling 
on the part of the author that the treatment of 
the branch of law in question in ‘‘ works of 
authority is defective, owing to the failure to 
maintain a sufficient distinction between the 
instrumentality, including the mental attitude 
and the subsequent conduct, by which an injury 
is effected, and the several classes of injury 
resulting from the means so employed.” In 
form the work follows that first employed, we 
believe, by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins in his well- 
known work on wills, and since followed in 
many legal works. The law is stated in pro- 
positions which are mostly numbered, and the 
propositions are followed by numerous ‘“‘illus- 
trations,” either hypothetical or drawn from 
reported decisions. Some of the “‘ illustrations” 
are amusing. ‘‘ Harm to person,” we are told 
(p. 10), ‘includes harm to body and mind, or 
harm to either body or mind, provided that the 
prejudicial effect, so termed, is a physical con- 
dition capable of being tested and is manifest.” 
Among the illustrations of this proposition we 
find the following: ‘‘ A hits B and breaks his 
arm. A has caused harm to B’s person.” Again, 
in speaking of invasions of a man’s right to pro- 
perty we have among the ‘‘ illustrations” the 








the last sixty years in some short dozen instances. 





suffer from no defect of subject. Most of these 


Prior to 1827 blockade was held a pure war-right. 


following : ‘‘ A, finding some cattle belonging ta . 
B on the road, houghs them, or kills them out- 
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right on SA. sets fire toa haystack belonging to 


B and destroys it.” In these instances ‘* A has 
violated B’s right of ownership of things of 
which B is in possession.” The work displays 
a good deal of learning, but it will not, in our 
opinion, prove so useful, either to the legal 
practitioner or to the student, as the well-known 
works of Mr. Addison and Sir Frederick 
Pollock. 


The Business Man’s County Court Guide. 
By Charles Jones. (Effingham Wilson & Co.) 
—This work treats in a popular way of the 
ordinary routine practice of county courts, and 
appears to be intended chiefly for solicitors’ 
clerks and for litigants who in simple cases 
conduct their own causes. To these persons, 
we have no doubt, the work will prove useful. 
There is a good index to the work, but no table 
of contents—a regrettable omission, in our 
opinion. The writer, we observe, occasionally 
drops into a somewhat unconventional way of 
treating grave subjects. For instance, one of 
the chapters (p. 226) is headed ‘*‘ Whitewashing,” 
a title which, at the first glance, startled us. 
Our surprise, however, was to some extent 
allayed on finding that the title referred ‘‘ not 
to the liquid substance with which we are wont 
to adorn (!) our ceilings and walls, but to the 
peculiar process whereby a man’s commercial 
character is refreshed, if not beautified, by the 





long-handled whitewash brush given to county ; 


courts by the Bankruptcy Act of 1883.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In his last book Mr. P. H. Emerson is rather 
statistical than photographic, or, as he would 
style it, artistic, though the eighteen views 
taken by himself of various characteristic bits 
of the Broad Country enhance the pleasure of 
reading hisyarns, On English Lagoons(Nutt). His 
minute observation extracts much that is worth 
recording of the ways of birds, beasts, and fishes 
in that district, and he has the eye to see beauty 
in a landscape which is only relieved by points 
of detail. Sometimes his comparisons are a 
little forced, as when ‘‘the parsley plants 
stream across the marshes, picking their way 
daintily through the watery grasses, like some 
holy procession of young girls following the 

riest across the fields to some French village.” 
is seems to be a reminiscence, for by his own 
showing the author has a susceptible turn for the 
**mawthers,” with whom he rather bores his 
readers. Hismanyconversations withthe natives 
show that he is getting good hold of the Anglian 
of the district, which, however, is not so etymo- 
logically interesting as that of some other parts 
of Norfolk. He has a fine appreciation of the 
marshman, as he showed in ‘A Son of the Fens’; 
and if he is hard on the degenerate loafer of 
Norwich and Beccles, it is difficult to be too 
severe with such a “‘nidering.” The “log” of 
the wherry is very full, and contains some 
interesting observations on wild life in that fell 
winter of 1890-1, though much of. the infinitely 
little was not worth recording. Sometimes he 
meets with odd fish. 
boat deftly with the shaft of his pick [sic], the 
eel, a monster, fell on the flat bottom-board.” 
No wonder after this he nearly ‘‘ bested” the 
marshman. These eels live at Hickling. May 
we protest that Puckthorpe, Beulagh, and 
Ditchenham are not thus usually spelt ? 


WE should not have thought that sufficient , 


interest was felt in this country in Spanish 
literature to call for the publication of Mr. 
Clarke’s Spanish Literature: an Elementary 
Handbook (Sonnenschein); but if there be any 
persons who, finding Ticknor’s history too long, 
yet desire a brief outline of the subject, their 
wants will be met by Mr. Clarke’s volume. He 
gives a brief account of the principal Spanish 
writers, his criticisms are sensible, his mistakes 
are few, and he has endeavoured to illustrate 
his subject by extracts of which literal transla- 
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tions are appended. On the whole, we have 
seldom seen an elementary work of this kind 
performed in so competent a manner. 


Lavy Wixpe’s Social Studies (Ward & Downey) 
are a clever set of essays, not with much sub- 
stance, but showing a good deal of observation. 
A little more attention to grammar is desirable, 
and a little revision as to matters of fact. 


WE have to thank Messrs. Black for the Dry- 
burgh edition of The Monastery. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. Williamson are exceedingly clever 
as well as better printed than sometimes, and 
we like the glossary ; but was George Buchanan 
ever tutor to Queen Mary, although he read 
Livy with her?—In the notes to the Border 
edition of The Abbot (Nimmo) Mr. Lang states 
with much point the case against the Casket 
Letters. Mr. Lang’s preface is excellent, but 
we think that in his remarks on the Reforma- 
tion he is a little inclined to overlook the fact 
that it was the lives rather than the doctrines 
of the Romish clergy that deprived them of 
popular support. What Mr. Lang says of the 
Lords of the Congregation is entirely true. 


A veERY pretty reprint is that of Mr. Tris- 
tram’s pleasant Coaching Ways and Coaching 
Days, with Mr. Thomson’s and Mr. Railton’s 
capital illustrations, which we owe to Messrs. 
Macmillan. Some of Mr. Thomson’s are 
quite admirable ; but were coachmen always so 
stout in the heyday of stage-coaches? Hardly, 
we fancy, even allowing for the extra wraps.— 
White Heather is the latest addition to the 
handy edition of Mr. Black’s novels which 
Messrs. Low & Co. are publishing. The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, Mr. Hardy’s fine story, comes to 
us in a similar shape from the same firm.—Mr. 
Milner has made a judicious selection for The 
Poems and Songs of Edwin Waugh (Heywood). 
We agree with Mr. Milner that Waugh’s earliest 
verses were his best, and that his poetry in 
dialect is far superior to his attempts at literary 
English. This is usually the case with writers 
to whom dialect comes naturally. Mr. Milner’s 
introductory essay on the dialect of Lancashire 
is highly sensible and interesting. An index of 
first lines would have been an advantage. 


Tue Rev. T. J. Lawrence has contributed to 
the University Extension World of Chicago an 
article on the lot of the extension lecturer in 
England and in the United States. He praises 
the definite position given by the University 
of Chicago to the extension lecturer, but com- 
plains that instead of residing, as in England, in 
the centre of the district in which he lectures, 
he has always to start from Chicago ; he dwells 
on the immense distances he has in consequence 
to travel, the badness of the railway refreshment 
rooms, the discomfort of the trains on branch 
lines, and the extreme severity of the American 
winter. 


We have received the reports of the free 
libraries at Battersea, Bootle, Chelsea, Clapham, 
Croydon, Ealing, Handsworth, Lewisham, 
Portsmouth, Richmond (Surrey), and Streat- 
ham. The increase in the number of libraries 
in or near London which marks the list is 
significant; some of them have been quite 
recently founded—for example, those at Batter- 
sea, Lewisham, and Streatham. All the reports 
are cheerful in tone. Chelsea has acquired busts 
of Carlyle and Leigh Hunt. The ratepayers at 
Lewisham appear to object to a penny rate. At 
Richmond the Town Council has monopolized 
the management of the library. The report of 
Baillie’s Institution Free Library at Glasgow 
has also reached us. 

WE have on our table Women Adventurers, 
edited by Ménie M. Dowie (Fisher Unwin), 
—The Pursuit of a Chimera, by C. E. 
Cope (Digby & Long),—A Father of Six, 


translated from the Russian by W. Gaussen 
(Fisher Unwin),—Summer Clouds, by Eden 
Phillpotts (Tuck),—Very Long Odds and a 
Strange Finish, by C. Rae-Brown (Routledge), 








—A Red Cross Romance, by A. Chalmers 


(Simpkin),—The House of Ormi, a Dramatic 
Poem: Part II., The Sons of Ahab, by S. Weal] 
(Stock),—Chapters on Alliterative Verse, by J 
Lawrence, M.A. (Frowde),-——Second Book of 
Verse, by E. Field (Osgood),—Stories from the 
Rabbis, by A. 8. Isaacs (Osgood), — Lessons from 
Early English Church History, Three Lectures, by 
the Rev. G. F. Browne (S.P.C.K.),—Vision and 
Duty, by the Rev. C. A. Berry (Low),—A4 Key 
to the Epistles of St. Paul, by the Ven. John P. 
Norris, D.D. (8.P.C.K.),—The Flight into 
Egypt, translated from the French by G, 
Richardson (Burns & Oates),—Ouwr Dayspring, 
by M. C. E. Leigh (S.P.C.K.),—and The First 
Saints, by J. Rankin, D.D. (Blackwood). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Keen’s (J. O.) The Emphasis of Belief, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Nicholas’s (Rev. W.) Christianity and Socialism, 8vo. 2/swd, 
Young’s (D.) The Origin and History of Methodism in 
Wales, 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Figaro Salon, par C. Yriarte, 1893, folio, 14/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Dunn’s (S.) The Auld Scotch Sangs, Popular Edition, 4to, 2/6 
Poets and Poetry of the Century, edited by A. H. Miles: 
Vol. 8, Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets, 4/ cl. 
Music. 
Gardiner’s (A.) Rudiments of the Theory of Music, 3/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Stuart, by John Skelton, Edition de Luxe on Japanese 
aper, with Duplicate Set of Plates, royal 4to. 160/ 
General Literature. 
Brown’s School Series, Combined Form and Colour Chart, 
mounted, 6/ 
Brown’s (J. M.) Stray Sport, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Day’s (Mrs. E.) Tell Me the Story of Jesus, pictured by 
T. N. Lewis, imp. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Desart’s (Earl of) Helen’s Vow, or a Freak of Fate, 2/ bds. 
Grail’s (S.) The Nameless City, a Romany Romance, 2/ bds. 
Grand’s (Madame S.) Ideala, a Study from Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Kavanagh's (J.) John Dorrien, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Knight’s (A. E.) Tobiah Jalf, Lay Preacher and Methodist, 
er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Lucas’s (K.) Whispered by the Leaves, illustrated by the 
Author, roy. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lutgens’s (C.) The Venetian Secret, or the Art of the Past, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Stockton’s (F. R.) The House of Martha, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bachmann (J.): Dodekapropheton Aethiopum, Part 2, 2m, 
—_ (T.): Martin Luther, eine Biographie, Vol. 2, Part 2, 
im. 
Philosophy. 
Krause (K. C. F.): Aphorismen zur Sittenlebre, 3m. 
Philology. 
Arati Phenomena, rec. E. Maass, 5m. 


Belling (H.): Kritische Prolegomena zu Tibull, 3m. : 
Dionis Chrysostomi que exstant Omnia, ed. J. de Arnim, 


Ma 


4m. 
Zimmer (H.): Nennius Vindicatus, 12m. 
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THE EISTEDDFOD. 


Tue national Eisteddfod of Wales for this 
year was held last week at Pontypridd, com- 
mencing on the Ist of August. As usual, the 
morning sittings were chiefly occupied with 
musical contests, and the award of prizes for 
original work in music, art, and literature, 
while the evenings were devoted to concerts. 
Pontypridd being the natural centre of the great 
industrial district of South Wales, more 
prominence than usual was, perhaps, given to 
the choral competitions. Six choirs of over 
two hundred voices each sang in the chief con- 
test, seven of about a hundred voices each 
competed in the second, and six choirs of be- 
tween sixty and eighty male voices entered the 
third competition, the respective prizes being 
awarded to choirs from Rhymney and Llanelly 
and to the Rhondda Glee Society, which, it 1s 
understood, intends proceeding to the Inter- 
national Eisteddfod to be held next month at 
Chicago. On the other hand, too little atten- 
tion has hitherto been paid to orchestral music, 
so that only one society entered the open com- 
petition for the best performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Ruy Blas,’ and only three amateur 
societies competed in rendering Haydn’s Sym- 

hony, No. 5. There was, however, a strong 
Focal orchestra of sixty performers, organized by 
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eee 
the Eisteddfod committee and led by Mr. Theo. 
; n, of Bristol, to provide accompani- 
ment for the chief choral contests and for the 
evening performances of the Eisteddfod choir 
under the leadership of Caradog. For original 
compositions, the prize for the best cantata, 
with full orchestral accompaniment, on the 
libretto ‘ Bel and the Dragon,’ was awarded to 
Mr. Barter John, who was also the author of 
the best tenor song, while Mr. Edward Broom, of 
Bangor, had sent in the best anthem in memory 
of the late Eos Morlais. In poetry the Rev. 
Ceulanydd Williams, of Maesteg, won the 
“chair” of the year for an ode (in strict metre) 
on ‘The Welsh Pulpit’; and the ‘‘ crowned” 
€ ard was the Rev. Ben Davies, of Swansea 
| Valley, the author of a free-metre poem on 
‘Cymru Fydd.’ 

At the concerts Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie’ and 
Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ occupied two even- 
ings, another was devoted to Welsh ballads, 
and the fourth concert was of a miscellaneous 
character. A special feature was the first pro- 
duction of several new works composed ex- 
pressly for these concerts and conducted by 
their composers, including overtures by Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. Joseph Parry, Mr. C. F. 
Lloyd, and Mr. J. T. Rees, and a flute solo 
with orchestral accompaniment written by Mr. 
J. Moir Clarke and performed by Mr. Frederic 
Griffith. 

The sectional meetings of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion commenced with a 

per by Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P., 
‘On a National Museum for Wales,’ a proposal 
which was strongly approved by Lord Aberdare, 
Mr. A. H. D. Acland, and others in letters 
written to the secretary. Papers were also 
read by Mr. Llewelyn Williams, advocating a 

ter use of the Welsh language in education ; 
y Mr. T. H. Thomas, of Cardiff, urging the 
inclusion of the armorial bearings of Wales on 
the royal standard and the shield of the United 
Kingdom ; and by Mr. H. B. Parry, of Mold, 
and Mr. Watcyn Wyn, ‘On Home Classes for 
the Study of Welsh Literature,’ according to 
the scheme of the Welsh Students’ Union, a 
society analogous to the English Home Reading 
Union, During the week there were also held 
the annual meetings of several societies of an 
educational character, such as the Association 
for Promoting the Education of Girls in Wales 
and the Society for Utilizing the Welsh Lan- 
guage, both of which presented reports of ex- 
ceptional interest. 

e Eisteddfod will be held next year at 
(Carnarvon, and in 1895 at Llanelly. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 1548. 


A sECOND imperfect copy of a Testament 
dated October 27th, 1548, was discovered not 
long ago. It bears the title :— 

cThe newe Testa 
ment of our Sauiour Christ, newly 
set forth after the beste copie of Wyllyam Tin- 
dales translation. Whereunto are added 
the notes of Thomas Mathewe 
wyth other, healpynge verie 
muche to the under- 
standynge of 
the text. 
The only perfect copy hitherto known is in the 
library of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, 
and has been described by the late Mr. Francis 
Fry in his elaborate ‘ Bibliographical Descrip- 
tion of the Editions of the New Testament, 
Tyndale’s Version, in English.’ It is needless 
to say that the description is made with its 
author’s usual accuracy. The copy before me is 
not the imperfect copy which Mr. Fry speaks 
fas being in his collection. In a bibliogra- 
phical point of view his description leaves nothing 
tobe desired. But it did not fall within his 
Province to estimate the historical importance 
of this issue of the New Testament, with a new 
set of notes, in connexion with its date just 
Preceding the publication of the First Prayer 


XUM 





Book of Edward VI. in the spring of 1549. It 
certainly appeared before the Prayer Book was 
printed, and in all probability it is the last that 
was issued before that publication. It may, 
perhaps, interest some to know that the Windsor 
copy of this Testament contains an original 
letter from Careless to his faithful brother 
Saunders, dated ‘‘In Prison, April 3, 1556.” 
The copy I have now before me, which belongs 
to Mr. Dore, of Huddersfield, has in a contem- 
porary hand on its last fly-leaf :— 

“Thomas Huxley 

“William Huxley—oth this Booke god give him 
grace therein to looke amen.” 

This copy has a written title, and the next 
seven leaves (containing the printer’s address 
to the reader and an almanac for twenty-nine 
years, 1549-77, on one leaf, with six leaves of 
‘* Kalender”) executed in facsimile from the 
Windsor copy. This calendar is, I believe, 
absolutely unique in having inserted the notices 
of the epistles and gospels for Sundays and 
other days in the place usually occupied by the 
table of lessons. Notice of this is given in the 
printer’s address. The page is frequently in- 
conveniently crowded, there being scant space 
for the insertion of the first words of the epistle 
and gospel, those for Easter being at the end 
of April, and in many cases the reference only 
being printed, and the wording otherwise 
abridged ; e.g., on August 15th the entry is in 
red, ‘‘ Assumption of,” the rest of the name of 
the day being omitted for want of space. 

The page for February is somewhat remark- 
able. It begins in red ink, ‘‘ On the vi sunday 
lxx,” with the proper epistle and gospel for the 
sixth Sunday after Epiphany. This is followed 
by those for the following Wednesday, but none 
for Friday, and then in red, ‘‘ When the wedding 
goeth out,” with the epistle and gospel for 
Septuagesima Sunday after it, after which come 
the epistles and gospels for another Wednes- 
day and Friday, no notice being taken of the 
Sunday itself. Then comes ‘‘On the Sunday 
ix” in red, with the epistle and gospel for 
Sexagesima and those for Wednesday and 
Friday, after which comes in red ‘‘ On Shrofte 
sunday 1.” Probably ‘‘ix.” is a misprint for lx. 

The calendar is followed by nine mounted 
leaves printed on one side only and joined 
together, so that the text is complete, con- 
taining the address headed ‘‘W. T. unto the 
Reader,” belonging to a different copy, for 
it is in foreign type, a facsimile evidently 
taken from the edition of Marten Em- 
perour, printed at Antwerp in November, 
1534. The leaves are not foliated and have no 
signatures. On the back of the last leaf is the 
index of ‘‘The bokes conteyned in the newe 
Testament.” But the heading after the first 
page is ‘‘ W. T. to the Reader.” These leaves 
contain Tyndale’s preface to a corrected edition 
of his work, and end with three pages of ex- 
planation of the words ‘‘ Repentance” and 
‘*Elders.” Under the first head is a faint 
protest against auricular confession, and the 
last is explained as applicable to all spiritual 
governors, who may be called indifferently 
bishops, priests, or elders. On the back of 
this leaf is the usual arrangement of contents, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews being placed between 
the third of St. John and that of St. James, 
the epistles of St. Peter immediately preceding 
those of St. John. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew begins on signa- 
ture C.i., but the whole of this sheet is lost, the 
volume before me beginning with D.i., in the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel. It is to be noted 
that this is the first edition with notes printed 
at the end of the chapters—a practice which 
was continued in several subsequent editions 
which contain nearly the same notes, which are 
also exactly repeated in the folio edition of the 
Bible by Day and Seres issued in the following 
year, 1549. 

The principal characteristic of this edition 
consists in the notes, which are said in the 





address of the printer to the reader to be those 
in the margin of Thomas Mathewe’s Testament, 
with many more, both ‘‘ godly and catholyke,” 
placed at the end of the chapters. This is 
hardly a correct description of them, as many 
of the notes in Mathewe’s New Testament have 
been omitted, and others altered or added to or 
abridged. The frequent reference to Bale in 
the notes on the Revelation suggests the idea 
that he may have been the editor, or possibly 
joint-editor, of this book. 

The extremely indecent note at Matt. xix. 
seems quite in keeping with the idea that Bale, 
the scurrilous Bishop of Ossory, was concerned 
in the production of this Testament. The notes, 
however, are by no means original, many of 
them being traceable as far back as the 1534 
edition of Tyndale’s Testament. 

The woodcuts for the four Gospels are from 
the same blocks as those of the folio of 1549, 
but the engravings in the Revelation are of a 
different size. The eleventh, which is opposite 
the thirteenth chapter, has an altar with the 
two lighted candles, with the motto around it : 


When the churche is measured wyth Goddes worde 
The Popes parte is caste out, and geven to the sworde. 


At the end are the epistles of the Old Testa- 
ment after Sarum use, beginning with the first 
Friday in Advent and ending with that of St. 
Luke’s Day, which is not printed, but a refer- 
ence given to that of St. Matthew. 

The chief value of this small volume in an 
historical point of view consists in the light it 
throws upon the gradual way in which Somerset 
and the Reformers set to work to upset the old 
form of worship. It appeared between the new 
Communion Office (in which they had, by for- 
bidding any elevation, endeavoured to get rid 
of the sacrificial doctrine of the Eucharist) and 
the publication of the Prayer Book of 1549, 
which went a good deal further in the Protestant 
direction. And the principal object of these 
notes appears to be to destroy all belief in the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist, and to deal a 
blow at the efficacy of the sacrament of baptism. 
Besides this there are several hits at other re- 
ceived doctrines, and many of the notes (like 
the motto I have already quoted) are directed 
against the Pope and Papal teaching, and 
seem scarcely in point to the text which they 
are meant to explain. I must quote several 
of them in order to illustrate what I have been 
saying. But I must first give a specimen of 
the utter absurdity of some of these notes, quite 
independently of any reference to doctrine. At 
the end of St. Matt. vi. I find the following :— 

“Let not thy right hand, &c. By this left hand 

is meant the fleshly phantasie which would have all 
things done to the pomp of the world. She must 
not therefore know of the works of the spirit.” 
The general character of the notes is solifidian ; 
and though there are many of a Zuinglian or Cal- 
vinistic type, they are not so decided in this 
direction as those in what is called Jugge’s 
revision of 1552 and 1553, which were repro- 
duced in the reign of Elizabeth. The irrelevant 
hits at Rome are such as the following :— 

‘* Call no man your father. Here is the bishop of 
Rome declared a plain Antichrist, in that he would be 
calied the most holy father and that all Christian 
men should acknowledge him for no less than their 
spiritual father, notwithstanding these plain words 
of Christ—Call no man your father.” 

Again, on ‘‘ We would not,” we have— 

“Upon this place is builded a wonderful choice 
and free-will of man, who may (as the Papists and 
certain other Anti-Christians imagine) withstand the 
will of God, which is (say they) that all men should 
be saved and come to the acknowledging of the 
truth: which thing man may of himself refuse or 
embrace.” 

The indefectibility of grace is asserted in the 
following :— 

“It is not possible that those whom God hath 
elected from the beginning of the world should be 
seduced so that they should hate or persecute the 
way of the lord which they have once professed.” 

In explaining the words ‘‘This is my body 
the author gives three accounts, saying :— 
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“ The third sort there be which say that he neither 

inted to his own body nor yet turned the bread 
into his body, but spoke of the bread, calling it his 
body in signification. As though he should have 
said, this bread, being broken, divided among you, 
and eaten of you signifieth unto you my body, which 
shall be broken for you. These men are called 
heretics, but are indeed the true Christians.” 
And the last note on St. Matthew is :— 

“This being with his, is not, as the papists have 
feigned, in the Sacrament of the altar, but by the 
assistance of his spirit, even as he said—Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name there 
am I in the midst of them.” 


The above are all from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The notes to the other Gospels are much fewer 
and shorter, many being mere references to the 
earlier Gospel. On Mark i. we have :— 

“To baptize with the holy Ghost is to work that 
thing inwardly that the baptism in water doth 
signify, that is to purge the soul through faith in 
Christ’s blood.” 

On Mark ix. :— 

**Whatsoever thou workest at the commandment 
of God thou shalt have the reward therefore that 

ertaineth unto a faithful worker, which is life ever- 
asting. Not that it is due to the work, but to thy 
faith out of the which thy work proceedeth. For 
we receive that promise by faith and not by works.” 

Bearing out the same view, we have on 
Luke vii. : — 

* Not that the love obtained remission of her sins 
but faith out of the which her love proceeded, and 
therefore Christ openly affirmeth Thy faith hath 
made thee safe. or as S. Paul saith—Without 
faith it is impossible to please God. And—Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin.” 


Similarly on chap. xvii. :— 
“In works may no faith be put, for by them is no 
man justified before God, but by faith only.” 


On this subject may be quoted the note to 
Rom. ii. :— 


« As the fruits do declare the tree so do the works 
declare the man. If a man’s works therefore do 
declare him to be faithful, he shall have the reward 
of the faithful, that is eternal life. If the works 
declare him to be unfaithful, then shall his reward 
be among hypocrites in eternal torments. Far 
wide therefore are they that would by this text 
prove that man is justified by his works, for the 
works are but signs according to the which God (the 
righteous judge) rewardeth his elected vessels and 
punisheth the reprobate.” 

And so again on chap. viii. :— 

“Saved by hope—Where faith is there is hope, 
and where is no sure hope there is no Christian 
faith. Wherefore it may right well be said, we are 
saved by hope, that is by the most certain and sure 
faith in Christ’s promises, which causeth us to hope 
certainly that at the time appointed we shall be 
delivered from this great burden of the flesh.” 


This note is immediately followed by another 
which carries on the same idea :— 


“Called of purpose—The eternal wisdom of God 
did before the world began appoint certain that 
should profess and set forth the Gospel of hissoneven 
to the world’s end : those were they that were and 
be daily called of purpose, that is they are not only 
called, but also elected and chosen.” 


In the Acts there are very few notes beyond 
afew which disparage baptism and ordination. 
Of the latter kind are the following. Chap. vi.: 

“ Putting on of hands—That is admitting with an 
open sign them that were by the whole congrega- 
tion chosen to any office to declare openly their 
calling. After this sort were hands laid on Paul and 
Barnabas when they were sent to preach, as is men- 
tioned in the 13th of this book, where appeareth 
that they received not the holy ghost by this put- 
ting on of hands, for they were before endued with 
the holy ghost.” 

So again in chap. viii. :— 

“ And they received the holy Ghost—That is, the 
holy Ghost did manifestly and visibly appear upon 
them as he did upon the Apostles themselves, as 
is mentioned in the second of this book. This was 
not by the virtue of the on tp on of hands, but by 
the power of God, who would so declare the invisible 
— of the spirit wh he giveth to all them that 

lieve in the name of Xt and profess the same, and 
to establish them in the faith of the holy Ghost, 
who was not before preached unto them.” 


On the subject of baptism the following is 
characteristic, and represents the current views 
of the Reformers :— 








‘“Baptism—The difference between the Baptism 
of John and the Apostles was only this—That John 
baptized them to believe in Christ that was to come, 
and the Apostles that was come already and had 
— for the sins of as many as should believe in 

im. 

Besides these there is little in the notes to 
the Acts of much moment, except a long note to 
account for Cornelius, who must have had faith 
before he could do any work acceptable to God, 
and another describing who are saints, with the 
protest :— 

“Tt needeth not therefore to tarry for the Pope’s 
canonization to make them saints an hundred years 
after their death.” 


In the Epistle to the Romans the prologue | 


and almost all the notes are solifidian. The pro- 
logue consists of thirty-one pages, and is almost 
wholly devoted to the subject of justification by 
faith alone. At the end of chap. iii. we have 
the following :— 

“By faith alone we are justified, which saying 
signifieth thus much—Only by the belief by which 
we believe that the mercy of God granted in Christ’s 
blood doth save us, are we pronounced righteous. 
This word alone excludeth works, not that thou 
shouldest not do them, for all good works com- 
manded in the Scripture art thou bound and called 
to walk in them, and must earnestly study and 
endeavour thyself to leave none of them undone, 
but that thou shouldest in no case think that thou 
art thereby justified or made righteous before God.” 


And in the next chapter :— 

“The inheritance, that is eternal life, is given 
unto us and we receive it through faith, to the 
intent that we be sure and doubt not of it. For if 
we should deserve it by works we should never be 
sure, but always doubt that we lacked works or that 
our evil works should have the upper hand in the day 
of judgment, and so should our hope be vain, for 
such as doubt cannot enjoy the promises of God, 
forasmuch as they believe not certainly that God 
will perform them.” 


Exactly the same view is propounded in the 
note to Heb. xi. 

Part of the note to 1 Cor. xi. is as follows :— 

“The sacramental bread and wine being distri- 
buted among the faithful and received of the same 
shall certify them even (as it were sensibly) of their 
redemption by Christ, where the common bread 
doth but feed the body. Yea, and the more spiritual 
interpreters of this place do take these words to be 
spoken of the congregation, which is truly called 
the body of the Lord. As though Paul should have 
said, Putting no difference between the faithful and 
the unbelieving.” 

The explaining away of St. Paul’s teaching 
about faith, hope, and charity in the thirteenth 
chapter is remarkable :— 

“ Paul speaketh not here of justification, but of 
the profit of the congregation. And in this respect 
is love the chief, because it looketh diligently to 
the need of our neighbour and seeketh means to 
succour the same: even as in justification faith 
cleaveth fully and only unto Christ’s blood, which is 
the only and sufficient price for sin and is therefore 
chief therein.” 

After this the notes are few and far between. 

In1 Peter iii. we have another explaining away 
the plain meaning of a text to avoid admitting 
the efficacy of baptism :— 

“ Here do divers learned interpreters understand 
by Baptism the blood and passion of Christ. For that 
is the thing signified by Baptism. And the washing 
of our souls by the death of Christ is betokened by 
the washing of the body in water.” 

So, again, in commenting on St. John’s teach- 
ing about love, we have :— 

“‘ Faith is the first commandnient and love is the 
second. He that hath them is in God, and hath his 
spirit.” 

Few chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
have any notes. The most remarkable are 
those on chap. vi.:— 

“ Impossible — Not because God is not able to 
show such mercy unto them that obstinately fall 
from the truth and become enemies to the holy 
ghost that they should come to repentance, but be- 
cause their falling is a token that they be not of the 
number of them that be called to the knowledge of 
the truth as God’s elect, but (as Judas was) to de- 
clare themselves to be the children of perdition. 
And if they come to repentance as Judas did, yet 
shall that repentance be annexed to desperation, 
and be altogether void of hope, as Judas was.” 





The longest and most elaborate note in the 
whole book is that at the end of James jj 
where the writer attempts to explain away the 
doctrine of justification by works, making it 
accord with the accepted meaning of St. Paul’s 
justification by faith. But it is too long for 
insertion here. 

The notes on Revelation are few, and are 
rincipally concerned with denunciations of the 
ope, and further reference to Bale’s works for 

elucidation of the subject. There is one, how. 
ever, which is dragged in apparently beside the 
point. In the margin are the words ‘Is for 
signifieth,” and from this the writer takes 
occasion to explain his own view of the 
Eucharist :— 

“Marvel not therefore (gentle brethren) though 
our Saviour Christ in the words of his last supper 
(wherein he instructed his disciples of the distri- 
buting of his body and blood among them) did uge 
bread and wine as sacraments or signs to declare 
the same, and did indeed call them his body and 
blood, saying, This is my body, meaning this signi. 
fieth or declareth unto you my body and blood, even 
"= = said of the Lamb, It is the passover of the 

ord. 

The beast of the thirteenth chapter is thus 
explained :— 

“This beast is the whole empire of AntiChrist, 
the Romish rabble ; his 7 heads and 10 horns is his 
reign in all the 7 ages and the power of the same, 
the mighty power that was given him and the seat 
that Sathan left him is their deceitful doctrine and 
their glorious kingdom. The wounded head is the 
Pope’s supremacy and power denied in certain 
countries, and the curing thereof is the maintain. 
ing and restoring again of his ceremonies and other 
trumpery in the same countries. k more of this 
in John Bale’s ‘Image of both the Churches,’ and 
also of the mouth that spake great things and blas- 
phemy, that is eames J charged all men to observe 
the Pope’s serving of God, putting God's word to 
silence, and mis-reporting the true preachers there- 
of with the blasphemous name of heresy. 

“The other beast that rose out of the earth was 
the false and devilish preachers, their 2 horns like 
unto the horns of a lamb are the 2 testaments 
wrested to their beastly purpose, the worship that 
the beast must have, is the observation of his rules 
and ceremonies, the image of the beast is the like 
tyranny that reigned before the head was wounded. 

his image made they speak by promulgating most 
cruel laws under pain of death. The mark that all 
men received was the oath to observe those laws,” 

There is another noticeable peculiarity in this 
edition. The epistles taken out of the Old 
Testament at the end of the volume are in a 
version entirely different from any known ver- 
sion. There are thirty-six of them, there being 
an alternative epistle on the Wednesday after 
the fourth Sunday in Lent. 

I have made so many extracts from the 
notes because, though they have been reprinted 
in subsequent issues, scarcely any copies of any 
of these editions of Edward’s Testaments are to 
be found except in the great libraries, and their 
importance is considerable, not only because 
they illustrate the ordinary belief of the Reforming 
party of the day, but because they indicate the 
gradual way in which the changes of the reign 
were brought about which eventually issued in 
the Second Prayer Book of 1552, the Forty-two 
Articles, and the abortive Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum. P. 








DOMESDAY BOOK. 

Writine to the Atheneum in 1885 (i. 472, 
566-7), Mr. de Gray Birch insisted, ‘‘ purely in 
the interests of literature,” that the existence 
of the so-called ‘ Inquisitio Comitatus Canta- 
brigiensis,’ edited by Mr. Hamilton in 1876, 
had ‘been until that time overlooked.” At the 
Domesday Commemoration (1886) he again 
urged that 
“it is doubtful if any previous student of Domes- 
day had distinguished the essential difference 
between the Inguisitio Comitatus Cantabrigienss 
and the comparatively far less important Inguisitio 
Eliensis.”—‘ Domesday Studies,’ ii, 488. 

Adding that 
“the description of the lay as well as the eccle- 
siastical lands......had been overlooked by every 
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it occupies the folios adjacent to the 
00 a Elieneis in the Cotton MS.” 
This statement he repeated exactly in his treatise 
on Domesday Book (1887), P. 43. In both cases 
he accused Mr. P. C. Webb (an antiquary of 
the last century) of being, inter alios, ** strangely 
; t 
eM: .” Now, so far from this being the 
case, Mr. Webb (whose tractates Mr. Birch 
names) is actually the author entitled to the 
credit of describing it, and making its true 
nature known. ; gat | oe 

My present object, however, in writing is to 

int out that although Mr. Freeman was 

uainted with this MS., so essential to the 
study of Domesday, it was certainly known to 
sir Francis Palgrave (1832), who alludes to the 
fact that ‘‘fragments of the original inquisi- 
tions have been preserved ” (‘ English Common- 
wealth,’ II. eccexliv.), and describes the MS. 
Tb. A. vi., of which ‘‘ the first portion consists 
of the Inquisitio Eliensis, extending, as above 
mentioned, into five counties : it is followed by 
the inedited Inquisitio,” &c. (ib.). 

Mr. Hamilton conferred an inestimable boon 
on Domesday students by his publication of 
this MS., but Mr. Birch’s charge against earlier 
scholars that they had all ‘‘overlooked” it 
should not remain uncorrected. 

J. H. Rovunp. 








Literary Giosstp. 

Mr. G. W. Forrest is at work in the 
India Office, examining the Clive papers for 
his forthcoming book on Clive. Mr. Forrest 
has been making researches at Madras and 
Pondicherry regarding his hero’s early 
career, and has made several interesting 
discoveries. 


TuereE is an idea of publishing a selection 
from the letters of the late Mr. Matthew 
Amold, and his family would be grateful if 
fiends who possess such letters would for- 
yard them to Mr. G. W. E. Russell, to the 
care of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. The owners may 
depend upon the letters being safely returned 
to them after copies have been made. 


In view of the recent decision in the case 
of Macdonald v. the National Review, the 
flowing note has been appended to all 
profs sent to contributors to the Saturday 
Review: ‘Please note that the sending of 
this proof does not carry with it any con- 
tact that the article will either be accepted 
or published.” 


Miss BernamM-Epwarps has a new novel 
in the press, which will be published on 
(ctober 3rd by Messrs. Black. 


Prince Henri v’OrL£aANs, the eldest son 
of the Duc de Chartres, has in the press a 
irrative of his recent travels in Tonkin and 
Siam. The book will contain several illus- 
tations from photographs taken by the 
prince, and the English version will be 
published early in the autumn by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, who will at the same 
tme issue a ‘History of the Gold Coast,’ 
by Col. Ellis, Ist West Indian Regiment. 


‘Tar bookbinding firm of Messrs. George 

‘mpson & Co. is being converted into a 

ited company. The shares are not offered 

the public, but are confined to Mr. Simp- 

n and the members of his family. The 

gin of the firm dates backwards more 
a century. 


_ Messrs. Matoews & Lane will shortly 
‘sue a volume of ‘Poems’ by Mr. Francis 
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f the true and important nature of , 
; from Asolo, October 7th, 1889 :— 





Thompson, a new writer whose work has 
excited considerable interest in private cir- 
culation. Two or three of the pieces about 
to be published were shown by a friend to 


| Mr. Browning shortly before his death, and 


his opinion was expressed in a letter dated 


‘*The verse is indeed remarkable, even with- 
out the particulars concerning its author. It 
is altogether extraordinary that a young man 
so naturally gifted should need incitement to 
do justice to his conspicuous ability. Pray 
assure him, if he cares to know it, that I shall 
have a confident expectation of his success.” 

Tue Rev. T. H. Bindley, Principal 
of Codrington College, Barbados, has a 
further volume of Tertullian’s treatises in 
the printer’s hands for the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. It includes the ‘ De Pre- 
scriptione Heereticorum,’ ‘Ad Scapulam,’ 
and ‘Ad Martyras,’ with the appendix of 
‘Pseudo-Tertullian adversus omnes Heereses.’ 
Mr. Bindley has been able to avail himself 
of the fresh collation of Codex Agobar- 
dinus made for the Vienna Corpus by the 
late Prof. Reiffersheid. 


WE greatly regret to say that Mr. J. H. 
Millard, a valued contributor to this paper 
in years gone by, died on Saturday last at 
the age of eighty. Mr. Millard, who was a 
schoolmaster for many years, translated 
Kiihner’s ‘ Elementary Greek Grammar’ as 
long ago as 1843. His extreme modesty 
prevented his making the figure in the 
world that his abilities entitled him to. 

Tue next volume of the ‘ Elizabethan 
Library ”’ will be a selection from the works 
of Lord Bacon, by Dr. Grosart, and will be 
entitled ‘Thoughts that Breathe and Words 
that Burn.’ 


Tue death has to be recorded of Mr. 
Thomas Archer, a well-known journalist 
and man of letters, and highly esteemed 
by a large circle of friends. His work on 
Fleet Street, ‘The Highway of Letters,’ 
appeared but a few weeks ago. Mr. Archer 
was in his sixty-second year. 


In the excellent series of essays on 
political economy edited by L. Brentano 
and E. Leser—a series in which the place 
of honour was given to Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
book on the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain— are to appear three essays of 
Robert Malthus on the Corn Laws which 
appeared in 1814 and 1815, a first volume 
of Ricardo’s essays on the same subject, 
and William Stafford’s ‘Examination of 
certayne Ordinary Complaints of Divers of 
our Countrymen in these our Dayes,’ hark- 
ing back as far as 1581. 

Mr. James Srinure, the oldest and most 
widely known of Edinburgh booksellers, 
died on Monday, the 7th inst. He was the 
son of an Ayrshire farmer, and in his youth 
knew Gilbert Burns, brother of the poet. 
In 1816 Stillie was apprenticed to the pub- 
lishing firm of John Ballantyne, and after- 
wards to that of James Ballantyne, when he 
became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, 
whose proofs it was young Stillie’s duty to 
convey to Abbotsford. His brother George 
was employed to copy for the press the 
manuscript of ‘Rob Roy.’ In 1825 James 
Stillie set up in business for himself as a book- 
seller in the High Street, whence he migrated 
to Princes Street, and finally established 
himself in George Street. He continued to 





| take part in his business till he could no 


longer leave the house, and he was of late 
years a good deal employed by Lord Rose- 
bery. By his death, at the age of ninety, 
Edinburgh has lost the last living link with 
the author of ‘ Waverley.’ 


M. VANnDERHAEGHEN and the other officials 
of the library of the University of Ghent 
are busy with a bibliography of Erasmus. 
They have drawn up preliminary lists of an 
extensive character, and offer a copy of them 
to any scholar who will aid them in filling 
up blanks. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Francis 
Parkman, the most eminent of American 
historians, has recovered from his severe 
illness. 

AMERICAN papers report the deaths of 
Mr. Edward T. McLaughlin, Professor of 
English and Belles-Lettres at Yale; and 
of Mr. G. F. Parsons, a journalist and 
writer of short stories, who was born 
at Brighton, and emigrated to British 
Columbia in 1862. For the last ten years 
he was on the staff of the New York 
Tribune. 


THE petition of the Congress of Archseo- 
logists at Wilna to be allowed to read at the 
meetings the old Polish documents in the 
original language is said to have been 
rejected by the Governor. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers this week 
include Scotch Code of Regulations for 
Evening Continuation Schools (3d.); Train- 
ing Colleges, Report for 1892 (9d.); Annual 
Statistical Report of the University of St. 
Andrews to September, 1892 (2d.), and 
Abstract of Accounts for the same Uni- 
versity to the same date (1d.); and Reports 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Part A (1s.). 








SCIENCE 


Captain Cook’s Journal during his First Voyage 
round the World, made in H.M. Bark En- 
deavour, 1768-71. A Literal Transcrip- 
tion of the Original MSS., with Notes and 
Introduction. Edited by Capt. W. J. L. 
Wharton, F.R.S., Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty. (Stock.) 

One hundred and twenty years ago, when 

George III. was still acknowledged as their 

sovereign by his discontented colonists in 

America, three large volumes were pub- 

lished in the Strand, which purported to 

give 

‘*An account of the voyages undertaken by 
order of his present Majesty for making dis- 
coveries in the Southern Hemisphere, and suc- 
cessively performed by Commodore Byron, 

Capt. Wallis, Capt. Carteret, and Capt. Cook, 

in the Dolphin, the Swallow, and the Endeavour, 

drawn up from the Journals which were kept 
by the several Commanders, and from the 
papers of Joseph Banks, Esq., by John Hawkes- 

worth, LL.D.” 

In the first of these quartos the discovery 

of the Society Islands and Otaheite was 

announced ; and by the second and third the 
existence of New Zealand and New South 

Wales, comprising territories of continental 

extent, enjoying a genial climate, possessing 

large natural resources, and suitable for 
colonization on a large scale, was made 
known to the British public. The voyages 
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of Byron, Wallis, and Carteret were speedily 
forgotten ; they were entirely overshadowed 
by Capt. Cook’s first voyage, which formed 
an epoch of the utmost consequence in the 
history of the British nation. 

Hawkesworth—well known in his day as 
the editor of the Adventurer, but now mainly 
remembered by his connexion with Johnson 
—was entrusted by the Admiralty with the 
compilation of the several narratives ; and at 
his suggestion the narrative was written in 
the first person, the manuscript account of 
each voyage being read to the respective com- 
manders in the presence of Lord Sandwich 
at the Admiralty. It seems that the account 
of Capt. Cook’s voyage was first written be- 
cause that officer was leaving England (in 
April, 1772) on his second voyage of dis- 
covery, and the manuscript was left for a 
considerable time after reading in his hands, 
in order that he might recommend emenda- 
tions after careful perusal. Unfortunately 
Hawkesworth stipulated for permission to. 
interpolate various opinions and remarks of 
his own. Capt. Wharton states :— 

‘‘The result, however, according to our nine- 
teenth-century ideas, was not altogether happy. 
Dr. Hawkesworth, into whose hands the Journals 
were put, not only interspersed reflections of 
his own, but managed to impose his own pon- 
derous style upon many of the extracts from the 
united Journals; and, moreover, as they are 
all jumbled together, the whole being put into 
Cook’s mouth, it is impossible to know whether 
we are reading Cook, Banks, Solander, or 
Hawkesworth himself.” 

Three copies of Cook’s official journal 
were prepared by the navigator, and these 
triplicate manuscripts are in the handwriting 
of the commander’s clerk, one Richard Orton, 
but there are corrections in the text by Cook 
himself.. .On comparing this original jour- 
nal, now made public for the first time, with 
Hawkesworth’s compilation, we naturally 
are attracted by omissions. One incident 
thus suppressed may be quoted; it reads 
like a page from ‘Midshipman Easy’ or 
‘ Peter Sim ple’ ;— 

‘** Last night, some time in the Middle watch, 
a very extraordinary affair hapned to Mr. Orton, 
my Clerk. He having been drinking in the 
evening, some Malicious person or persons in 
the Ship took Advantage of his being Drunk, 
and cut off all the Cloaths from off his back ; 
not being satisfied with this, they some time 
after went into his Cabin, and cut off a part of 
both his Ears as he lay a Sleep in his Bed. The 
person whom he suspected to have done this 
was Mr. Magra, one of the Midshipmen; but 
this did not appear to me. Upon enquiry, how- 
ever, as I had been told that Magra had once or 
twice before this in their drunken Frolicks cut off 
his cloaths, and had been heard to say (as I was 
told) that if it was not for the Law he would 
Murder him, these things consider’d induced 
me to think that Magra was not Altogether inno- 
cent. I therefore for the present dismiss’d him 
the Quarter-deck, and Suspended him from 
doing any duty in the Ship, he being one of 
those Gentlemen frequently found on board 
King’s Ships that can very well be spared.” 

Of Cook’s life and voyages Capt. 
Wharton gives a succinct sketch in his intro- 
duction; but the subject is so well known 
that little remark is needed. Nevertheless 
it is well that the eulogy of the greatest of 
our naval explorers should be pronounced 
by the present head of the Hydrographic 
Department at the Admiralty, who tells us: 

“*Cook was indeed a born surveyor. Before 
his day charts were of the crudest description, 





and he must have somehow acyuired a consider- 
able knowledge of trigonometry and possessed 
an intuitive faculty for practically applying it, to 
enable him to originate, as it may truly be said 
he did, the art of modern marine surveying. 
Bes. His chart of the New Hebrides is still, for 
some of the islands, the only one ; and wherever 
superseded by more recent surveys the general 
accuracy of his work, both in outline and posi- 
tion, is very remarkable. On several occasions 
up to the present year (1893) Cook’s recorded 
positions have saved the adoption of so-called 
amendments by passing ships, which would 
have been anything but amendments in reality.” 

The Hydrographer has taken the trouble 
to trace side by side, for the sake of com- 
parison, Capt. Cook’s original chart of the 
East Australian coast-line with the modern 
survey of the same coast-line as determined 
up to 1890, on the same scale, and the accu- 
racy of the illustrious navigator’s exploration 
is signally proved throughout the enormous 
length of two thousand miles along an un- 
known shore, where he was able to stop at 
only four places. 

Capt. Wharton points out how nearly 
Cook was anticipated by his French rival in 
the discovery of East Australia :— 


“Only the year before, Bougainville, the 
French navigator, who preceded Cook across 
the Pacific, and who was steering across the 
Coral Sea on a course which would have led him 
to Lizard Island, abandoned his search in that 
direction, after falling in with two reefs to the 
eastward of the Barrier, because he feared fall- 
ing amongst other shoals, and had no faith 
whatever in the reports of the existence of 
Torres Strait. Had he persevered, he would 
have snatched from Cook the honour of the 
complete exploration of Eastern Australia, and 
of the verification of the passage between it and 
New Guinea.” 


Curiously enough, ten years previously, 
when Cook was taking soundings for 
Admiral Holmes’s squadron in the S&t. 
Lawrence river, during General Wolfe’s 
operations against Quebec, this same Col. 
de Bougainville, aide-de-camp to Montcalm, 
was especially detached to watch from the 
Heights of Abraham the movements of the 
ships which were piloted by Cook. Bougain- 
ville, it may be remembered, was a scholar 
as well as a brilliant soldier and navigator, 
having written a treatise on the integral 
calculus whilst Cook was still the illiterate 
mate of a collier brig. On the monument 
at Quebec the names of Montcalm and Wolfe 
are placed in juxtaposition, and in like 
manner the names of Cook and Bougainville 
ought to be associated in the Antipodes. 

In the postscript of Cook’s journal the 
writer states :— 

“*T was told by some French Officers, lately 
come from the Island Mauritius, that Orette, 
the Native of George’s Island which Bougain- 
ville brought away with him, was now at the 
Mauritius, and that they were going to fit out 
a Ship to carry him to his Native country, 
where they intend to make a Settlement ; 100 
Troops for that purpose were to go out in the 
same Ship. This account is confirmed by a 
French Gentleman we have on board, who has 
very lately been at the Mauritius. As I have 
no reason to doubt the truth of this account it 
leads me to consider the rout that this Ship 
must take, which I think can be no other than 
that of Tasman’s as far as the Coast of New 
Zeland ; and if she fall in with that Coast to 
the Southward of Cape Farewell will very pro- 
bably put into Admiralty Bay or Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, as Tasman’s track will in some 
measure point out to her one or the other of 








these places. I think it is not likely she wij 
venture through the Strait, even Suppose gh 
discovers it, but will follow Tasman’s track 4, 
the N. Cape, where no doubt she will leave hin 
and follow the direction of the coast to the SE. 
as it will not be out of her way, by which meay 
she will fall in with the most fertile part of thai 
Country, and as they cannot know anything of 
the Endeavour’s voyage they will not hesitate 
moment to declare themselves the first dis 
coverers.” 

This recorded opinion of Cook shows hi 
wonderful prescience; for Marion’s ex 
dition carrying Aoutourou (Orette), who 
died after embarkation, followed Tasman; 
track, as foreseen by Cook, doubled th 
North Cape, and proceeded along the coag 
to the south-east as far as the Bay of Islands 
where Marion and his boats’ crew were de. 
stroyed. 

Probably no department in the public 
service of this country has been more for. 
tunate than the Hydrographical in obtaining 
a directorate of zealous and scientific officers, 
No department, on the other hand, has been 
more starved for want of funds and paris. 
mentary grants of money to carry out eff- 
ciently the important duties imposed upon 
it. If the actual journals of some of the 
ships employed on surveys in distant seas 
were published in readable form, the survey. 
ing service might prove more attractive to 
the men and officers employed. Cook's 
journal has been rescued from oblivion by 
the zealous enterprise of a private indi 
vidual, Mr. Corner; surely the publication 
of more modern journals in a cheap form 
accessible to the masses ought to be the 
work of this department. The commission 
of the Penguin has just come to an end. 
Clearly there must be some exciting and pie- 
turesque incidents during a three years 
cruise on the coast of North-West Australia 
which are worth recording beyond the mere 
observations for longitude, highly valuable 
in their way, but only consulted by experts. 
The logs of the Shearwater and the Faw, 
1874-8, in the Indian Ocean, and the cruise 
of the Basilisk through the Louisiade reefs, 
where Bougainville failed to pass, ought to 
furnish, among others, a quantity of most 
interesting reading. Cook’s journal, ur- 
touched, is sufficient to prove how highly 
interesting such hydrographic _ literature 
really is—how infinitely preferable to the 
highly embellished compilation of a pro 
fessional heck writer, even when he is a 
disciple of the great lexicographer himself. 
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Toothed Gearing. By a Foreman Patter 
Maker. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)—This 
book is a reprint of a series of articles which 
appeared in the English Mechanic, and is m- 
tended to serve as a practical guide to med 
employed in the construction of toothed gearing 
in the workshop and drawing office. The 
practical methods of forming tooth profiles, 
and the various kinds of gears employed in 
engineering practice—such as spur, bevel, screw, 
union, helical, and others—are described; 
whilst a chapter is devoted to an explanation 
of the odontograph. The methods of formation 
of profiles and of marking out tooth forms, # 
well as the various forms of toothed gearing, at 
fully and clearly illustrated ; and the —_ 
matics employed for establishing fundamen 
principles are of the simplest description. +2 
machines for moulding and cutting gears ar 
described towards the end of the book ; and 
the author attributes much of the present 
accuracy in gearing to their introduction. The 
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at the termination of which the view is expressed 
that the design and construction of toothed 
gearing have reached such perfection as to be 
hardly capable of further improvement. The 
author has gained his experience in this subject 
by practical work extending over many years, 
and has, accordingly, produced an eminently 
ractical book, which should prove useful to 
all persons engaged in the design or construc- 
tion of toothed gearing. 




















ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


ParTICULARS have appeared respecting the 
discovery of Comet b, 1893, by Mr. Rordame, 
of Utah, who first saw it at Garfield, about 
eighteen miles from Salt Lake City, on the 
sth ult. It was then as conspicuous as a star 
of the third magnitude, but is now beyond the 
reach of any but powerful telescopes. During 
the next three months it will be above the 
horizon only in daylight, but it may perhaps be 
geen again under high power in November before 
sunrise. It appears that, although Mr. Rordame 
was the first to recognize it as a comet on July 
sth, it was perceived, and thought to be a new 
star, on the morning of July 5th, by Seiior Roso 
de Luna at Logrosan, in Estremadura. The 
comet was then in the constellation Auriga, 
and had not passed its perihelion. Announce- 
ment of the supposed new star was made to 
Prof. Merino, Director of the Madrid Obser- 
vatory, in a letter dated July 6th, but not 
received until the 8th, when thick skies pre- 
vented any observation being made until the 
10th. 

Mr. Ranyard contributes an interesting article 
to the August number of Knowledge on the 
great lunar crater Tycho, illustrated by repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by the Brothers 
Henry at the Paris Observatory. Although 
that crater is by no means the largest on the 
moon, it is one of the most striking features 
of the landscape on her surface, especially when 
she is near the full, so that the shadows of the 
mountains have all disappeared. This crater 
(the metropolitan one of the moon, as it was 
called by the late Prebendary Webb) is then 
seen as a conspicuously white spot, from which 
radiate in all directions a great number of 
whitish rays, which extend over more than a 
third of the visible hemisphere of the moon, 
and indicate that the crater has been the centre 
of a colossal disturbance which seems to have 
shattered the lunar crust in all directions. Its 
ting is about fifty-four miles in diameter, and 
the ring-wall towers to a height of 17,000 feet 
above the plain it encloses. Mr. Ranyard in 
this article discusses several more or less 
ingenious theories which have been put forward 
to account for the origin of the formation of 
the lunar craters, after which he remarks :— 

“There is every gradation in size and in type 
from the small craterlets or cup-shaped depressions 
up to the gigantic walled rings, and any theory 
which professes to account for craterlets must 
account for the types of crater into which the 
gradually merge. We therefore seem driven beck 
tothe volcanic hypothesis, and have to explain why 
upon the moon, which is so much smaller than the 
tarth, the volcanic outbreaks have been on so 
colossal a scale.” 

This explanation he finds in the fact that, the 
unr gravity being so much less than the 
terrestrial, we must pass to a depth at least six 
times as great: below the moon’s surface to obtain 
pressure necessary to solidify liquid lava at 
‘temperature equivalent to that at which it is 
wlidified in the earth, and 
any change of pressure that releases a stratum of 
tek from the solid to the liquid state would, upon 
moon, release a stratum approximately six times 
thick, other conditions being similar, and would, 
Presumably, give rise to lava flows on a gigantic 
© compared with terrestrial evolutions.” 

Prof. W. W. Payne, of Carleton College, 

Northtield, Minnesota, U.S., is about to issue a 







Popular Astronomy. It is to appear monthly 
from September to June, omitting publication 
in the months of July and August. 

The Report of Yale College Observatory 
shows a continuation of good work there on the 
same lines as heretofore. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


In the Geographical Journal Mr. J. T. Bent 
publishes a preliminary report on his recent 
visit to Abyssinia. His success has been most 
gratifying. In the Upper Hadas valley, on 
the road to Senafe, he discovered and ex- 
amined extensive ruins of a Greek town, which 
he does not hesitate to identify with the 
Coloe of the ‘Periplus’ and Ptolemy. He 
ingeniously suggests that a large reservoir in 
the centre of the town in reality represents 
Ptolemy’s Lake Coloe. Further to the south, 
not far from Adowa, Mr. Bent explored the 
ruins of another extensive town, where he dis- 
covered Himyaritic inscriptions, and which he 
identifies with the Ava of the Adulitan inscrip- 
tion. These and other Himyaritic inscriptions 
are now being deciphered, as we mentioned 
some weeks back, by Prof. D. H. Miiller, of 
Vienna. Of more general interest is the map, 
in the same journal, of the Uganda railway 
survey, accompanied by a valuable article by 
Capt. J. W. Pringle, R.E., who deals with the 
physical features and the resources of the 
countries through which this railway is to 
pass. We have already drawn attention to the 
high value of this map, and are glad to find 
that it is thus made generally accessible. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes two valu- 
able maps of the north-western portion of the 
Argentina, by Dr. L. Brackebusch, the one 
tinted according to altitude, the other coloured 
physiographically so as to show the character 
of the vegetation. The recent earthquake at 
Zante forms the subject of another article in 
the same periodical. Its author is Dr. C. 
Mitzopulos, of Athens. 

Mr. H. N. Dickson, in the Scottish Geogra- 
phical Magazine, discourses learnedly on sun- 
shine, and presents us with a map of the British 
Islands illustrating the distribution of sunshine 
throughout the year. From this map we learn 
that the sunniest parts of these islands must be 
looked for in Cornwall and along the whole of 
the Channel coast, whilst in North-Western 
Ireland, in the Western Grampians, and in 
parts of the Pennine chain and of Wales there 
are fewer than 1,200 hours of sunshine out of a 
possible 4,400. The other papers are by Capt. 
Yate, on his brother’s mission to the valley of 
the Kushk, to the north of Herat, where, con- 
jointly with a Russian commissioner, he was 
charged with an inquiry into the amount of 
water which the Afghans could be allowed to 
draw from that river without prejudice to the 
legitimate claims of the Turkoman subjects of 
Russia ; and by General J. T. Walker, on ‘ The 
Divarications of the Lower Oxus.’ 








Srience Gossip, 

Ir is stated that the memorial statue of the 
late Dr. Joule, of Manchester, on which Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert has been engaged for about three 
years, is nearly finished. It is to be placed in 
the Manchester Town Hall. 

Tue Medical Congress, which, as we recently 
announced, was to be held at Rome at the end 
of next month, has been postponed until next 
April on account of the unfavourable sanitary 
condition of some of the principal continental 
towns. 

WE may mention for the benefit of the British 
tourist of scientific tastes who may be in Switzer- 
land next month that the Swiss Society for the 
Promotion of Natural Science will hold its 
seventy-sixth annual gathering this year at 


Botanical, and Entomological Societies will be 
held at the same time and place. The organi- 
zation committee has arranged for two ‘‘ inter- 
national” excursions: a geological tour in the 
Chablais, and a botanical excursion on the Great 
St. Bernard. 








FINE ARTS 
—— 
NUMISMATIC LITERATURE. 

An Introduction to the Copper Coins of Modern 
Europe. By Frank C. Higgins. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.)—In this handbook of under a hundred 
pages the author gives a view of the copper 
coins of all the states of Europe, exclusive, 
however, of the British Isles. In so limited 
a work the descriptions are naturally given 
in as brief a form as possible, and a mere iden- 
tification in many cases, especially in dealing 
with the numerous coinages of Germany, is all 
that could be expected. The work begins with 
rather a full account of the copper coinages of 
France ; then come those of Spain, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, &c. 
There is no particular geographical order in this 
classification. Mr. Higgins supplies in most 
cases dates of the ruling sovereigns and princes, 
which will be useful to the ‘‘ young” collector, 
especially as many of them cannot be found in 
the ordinary biographical dictionaries. The 
modern copper currencies are certainly not one 
of the most interesting branches of numismatics, 
and have little to recommend themselves to the 
collector. Their types are rarely of any in- 
terest ; the coins themselves are, as a rule, in 
poor condition; and their issues are so irre- 
gular that they supply but few historical data. 
Their chief recommendation appears to be that 
they can be purchased at a very low price. 
Handfuls are to be procured, as a rule, at public 
sales ; so that for a comparatively small sum a 
fair collection could be brought together. With 
the descriptions of the coins there is no fault to 
find ; though brief, they are, asa rule, accurate ; 
but the reader must be warned against some 
of the theories and views which Mr. Higgins 
here and there sets forth in his work. In his 
introduction he states that the word ‘‘ pecu- 
niary” is derived from pecus, because the 
Romans placed the effigy of an ox on their 
coins. This is an old theory, long since aban- 
doned, especially as the coins to which reference 
is made belong to a date as late as the third cen- 
tury 8.c. Further, it would appear from his 
remarks that the Greeks borrowed their ideas 
of a copper currency from the Romans. This 
was certainly not the case, as the former struck 
copper coins in very many cities in Greece and 
Italy before the Romans ever issued a coinage 
of the baser metal. Again, he says the small 
values in early times were for centuries repre- 
sented throughout Europe by minute scales of 
silver so mean and so insignificant as hardly to 
deserve the distinction of being called coins. 
The pieces thus referred to are known to numis- 
matists as bracteates. This is most misleading, 
as these coins were certainly not issued for 
centuries, nor were they coined throughout 
Europe. They were struck only during the 
twelfth century, and their issues as well as their 
circulation were limited to the districts bordering 
onthe Rhine. In the short prefatory note to 
the coinages of Scandinavia the ‘‘old Norse 
copper coinage,” consisting of large, marked 
slabs of metal stamped with an indication of 
weight or value in ‘‘dalers,” is likened to the 
early money of the Romans, and relegated to 
‘‘remote antiquity.” The pieces thus referred 
to are, strangely enough, as late as the eighteenth 
century, being issued at intervals from 1719 to 
1771 by Frederick I. and Adolphus Frederick of 
Sweden, and so their antiquity is not so remote 
as we should otherwise be led to suppose it to 
be. Enough has been said to show that, should 
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the author think of issuing a second edition of 
his work, a little revision will be desirable. 
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Coins and Medals: their Place in History and 
Art. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. Second 
Edition. (Stock.)—The success which has at- 
tended the publication of these chapters on 
numismatics in a collective form has induced 
the publisher to issue a second edition. This 
work in the first instance appeared as a series 
of articles published in the Antiquary. These 
were written by the compilers of the official 
catalogues of coins issued by the British 
Museum. As the majority of these gentlemen 
are or were officers in that institution, this 
should be a certain guaranty of the soundness 
of the work, and it is not surprising that it 
should have passed into a second edition. The 
classical part has been undertaken by Mr. 
Barclay Head and Mr. Herbert Grueber, the 
former writing on the Greek coinages, the latter 
on the Roman and Byzantine. Mr. Head dis- 
cusses the nature and character of the various 
Greek coin types, and shows their importance 
as guides for artistic purposes and data. Mr. 
Grueber in his chapter gives in outline the 
history of Roman coins under the Republic and 
the Empire to the fall of Constantinople. Mr. 
Keary deals with the coinages of Christian 
Europe, which embrace the period from the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the West to the great 
revival of art during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. His intimate acquaintance with 
the early history of Europe fitted him for such 
a task, and his account of the gradual develop- 
ment of European coinages is most interesting. 
The same writer also deals with the coinage of 
the British Islands, a branch of numismatics 
which par excellence commends itself to English- 
men. Nor need they be ashamed of what this 
country has produced in this branch of art, 
seeing that the series of English coins far sur- 
passes in extent and beauty that of any other 
Christian state of Europe. The chapters on 
Oriental coins are written by Prof. Gardner, 
who deals with those of early date, and by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, who sets before us the 
chief features of the numerous Mohammedan 
issues which have been current in Asia, Africa, 
and even in Europe since the flight of the great 
Prophet. The same writers contribute a joint 
chapter on the coins of India, which had their 
beginnings with the successors of Alexander the 
Great, the important dynasty of the Bactrian 
kings, and continued down in one long series, 
through many changes of dynasties, to the fall 
of the last Moghul Emperor of Delhi, whose 
participation in the Indian Mutiny led to his 
deposition in 1857. Prof. Terrien de La 
Couperie, who has compiled the first volume 
of ‘The Catalogue of Chinese Coins in the 
British Museum,’ supplies an interesting account 
of the coinages of China and Japan. The 
Chinese are the greatest coin collectors in the 
world, but the study of this branch of numis- 
matics has hitherto found but little favour in 
England, the chief difficulty being that all its 
literature is written in Chinese. Prof. de La 
Couperie’s intimate knowledge of the early 
Chinese language led him to take up the subject, 
and his portion of the work before us is not 
the least interesting. It is remarkable that a 
nation so advanced in civilization should have 
had such primitive ideas of monetary systems. 
For centuries the only coins current were pieces 
of copper in the shape of rings, hoes, adzes, 
knives, or leaves. These gave way to the 
round pieces of copper with a square hole in 
the centre, which are now still in use, but 
have been supplemented of late with a gold 
and silver currency after European patterns. 
The Japanese were but imitators of the Chinese, 
and that only at a comparatively late date. The 


work is brought to a conclusion with an inter- 
esting article on medals by Mr. Warwick Wroth, 
who furnishes a sketch of early medallic work in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Holland, and a 
somewhat more detailed account of that art as 
practised in England from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the present time. It will be seen from 





branch of numismatics, but is intended to serve 
as a guide to the student, and to lay before 
him the value of coins and medals as documents 
of history and monuments of art. As such we 
commend it to those interested in such studies. 
The work is illustrated by a few well-chosen 
specimens of each class of coins; but a little 
more liberality on this score would have been 
an advantage. The cover of the work is, how- 
ever, unfortunately disfigured by the repre- 
sentation of a supposed coin of Augustus. It is 
a misfortune that such an undoubted forgery 
should have been selected for so prominent a 
position. 








ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS. 


Painters’ Colours, Oils, and Varnishes: a 
Practical Manual. By G. Hurst. Illustrated. 
(Griffin & Co.)—This is a thoroughly exhaustive 
volume, by a practised expert and manufacturer. 
It is highly technical and practical. The stand- 
ing and experience of the author are guaran- 
tees for the details. So far as manufac- 
tured pigments go, we can vouch for the 
general excellence and accuracy of Mr. Hurst, 
and for what he has written about the 
composition and use of linseed oil and the 
varnishes. The section on varnishes has been 
revised by another hand, and is also extremely 
good. The illustrations represent the machinery 
used in the colour-makers’ craft. A good index 
completes the work and makes every page 
available with ease. 


The Science of Painting. By J. G. Vibert. 
(P. Young.)—We are not quite sure that the 
translator into English of the animated and, 
if somewhat whimsical, very able and sympa- 
thetic essay by the painter of ‘Gulliver’ and 
‘Le premier Né’ (which Rajon engraved) quite 
understands the technical terms which are 
freely employed by the artist. For example, 
in an account of mosaic there is a statement on 
p. 10, for which M. Vibert cannot surely be 
responsible, that the cubes were, anciently, 
‘* encrusted in fresh mortar”; on p. 11 we are 
told that ‘‘the Greek sculptors coated over 
their marble statues to preserve them, and to 
give them a verdigris [!], of which unmistakable 
traces are still found on some fragments” ; 
some passages describe not very clearly the 
method of encaustic painting, and do not give 
the well-known name of that process ; on p. 77, 
‘‘essence of lavender or aspic (a variety of 
lavender)” seems to refer to the well-known 
oil of spike, but the book does not say so. 
Such slips—which are not uncommon when a 
translator does not understand, or, as occa- 
sionally happens, is indifferent to the subject 
of his original—put us on our guard while read- 
ing this book, and seem to call for revision. 
Apart from this, there is much that is pleasant 
and even amusing in this volume. The author 
is not only a fine designer, but also an excellent 
painter, who understands the practice of his art, 
and the why and wherefore of its processes as 
well, while he is capable of putting into terse 
phrases most of that wisdom of the palette 
and the studio which artists learn from each 
other, and which is, in fact, inherited from 
the workers of many centuries and schools. 
This body of knowledge is precisely what 
very few writers have hitherto put upon 
paper. M. Vibert writes of the laws of 
colouring like an artist, and his advice is 
decidedly interesting to painters. His chapter 
‘* On the Scientists,” although it settles nothing, 
is full of humour; the essay ‘‘On Colouring 
Substances” is much to the point, though 
written in a perplexing manner. He denounces 
the lakes (except those compounded of madder, 
‘‘which are indispensable, because we have no 
others”), and he heartily condemns bitumen 
and asphaltum, concluding with a sentence 
which is worthy of Sir Thomas Browne: 
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this sketch that the work does not attempt to | ‘‘ As for mummy-umber, that is still bitumen 
give any detailed account of any one — , and the few particles of Pharaoh which i 


may contain must not induce us to accept it,” 
He gives much sound, practical advice applicable 
to the grievances of those who wish each of their 
ictures to remain ‘‘a thing of beauty,” and he 
has an odd way of telling truth ; thus—when 
speaking of what the translator has allowed 
himself (or, as we suspect, herself) to call 
‘* pastes,” which are things unknown on English 
palettes—M. Vibert remarks: ‘‘ White of 
egg is albumen; if you hear of fishes’ 
bladders, cows’ tails, old gloves, boot 
skins of rabbits, still-born kids, or sheep's 
feet, all that is gelatine.” By “pastes” we 
suppose grounds or primings are intended. 


Decorative Needlework. By M. Morris, 
(Hughes & Co.)—Miss Morris has written 
an intelligent manual, containing nothing of 
particular merit or novelty. She speaks of 
Mr. Ruskin as ‘“‘the master,” and she hag 
a passing hit at ‘‘kings” and ‘‘king’s trea. 
sures,” doubting whether ‘‘they should haye 
the privilege of possessing beautiful things ” in 
needlework ; yet without monarchs there might 
never have been what she calls ‘‘stitchery” for 
her to write about.—Practical Designing: « 
Handbook on the Preparation of Working Draw. 
ings. Edited by G. White. (Bell & Sons.) Mr, 
Gleeson White has grouped in this comely hand- 
book a number of essays by various hands, who 
have severally taken for their themes the de- 
coration of carpets, woven fabrics, pottery, tiles, 
metals, glass, bookbinding, floorcloths, and wall 
papers, and he has added to them a 
somewhat longer disquisition on the practice 
of drawing for reproduction, and the technical 
methods involved in that practice. This and 
its accompanying chapters are careful, compact, 
and, so far as they go, instructive and tho- 
roughly practical. Unequal in value as they 
are, we have read them all with a good deal of 
interest, but they will not, of course, enable 
any one to do without training, and a good deal 
of it.—Some Hints on Learning to Draw. 
By G. W. C. Hutchinson. (Macmillan & Co.) 
If we could persuade ourselves that it is pos- 
sible to learn from a book how to draw, we 
should without hesitation recommend Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s volume to all the world, because of 
its clearness, systematic arrangement, the pro- 
gressive method adopted, and the excellence 
and suitability of many of its illustrations. Some 
of these cuts are not to our minds, but there 
cannot be two opinions about the merits of the 
simpler ones. And although, as we have said, 
we do not think it is possible to learn drawing 
from a book, such a one as this, which the un- 
ambitious title justly characterizes, may un- 
doubtedly help the would-be draughtsman over 
some of the stiles that bar his progress, as 
well as keep him out of pitfalls which are occa- 
sionally fatal to those who have no better teachers 
than books. The greatest fault in this hand- 
book, where there are few, is that the author 
attempts too much. 








THE CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Second Notice.) 

On Wednesday, August 2nd, the members 
left Winchester city at an early hour, and pro- 
ceeded to Titchfield, the church of which was 
the first object inspected. It is an ancient 
building of various periods, the base of the 
tower being apparently of Saxon date, of very 

lain work, built up of large stones of various 
adie mingled with Roman brick, in curious 
contrast to an elaborate Norman doorway 
within it. The north aisle is supposed to be 
the work of William of Wykeham. But the 
principal interest centres in the elaborate tomb, 
of coloured marble and stone, to the memory 


| of the first Earl of Southampton, the celebrated 


Chancellor, erected by his son, and intended 
to commemorate also his mother and himself. 
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The monument contains a great number of 
interesting heraldic devices of the Wriothesley 
family. Proceeding to the ruins of Place House, 
at no great distance, the party was met by the 
Rev. G. W. Minns, F.S.A., who read a per on 
the spot descriptive of the building. Here was 
originally a Premonstratensian abbey, founded 
in 1231, of which a large portion still remains. 
The lecturer was able to point out the monastic 
rts by the aid of a plan prepared by Mr. 
Norman Nisbett, and by a series of old engrav- 
ings and drawings lent by Mr. St. J ohn Hope. 
A large house erected by the Wriothesley 
family is engrafted upon the monastic ruins, a 
t gateway, flanked by octagonal turrets at 
the angles, being erected across the nave of the 
church, and various rooms on the site of the 
choir. The junction of monastic and Tudor ruins 
forms a curious object for study. The monastic 
library numbered nine hundred volumes, the 
catalogue of which is in existence, and it is 
about to be published by the Hants Society. 
All the buildings are now in ruins, although 
they are shown to be perfect in a view by the 
Brothers Buck. It was here that the second 
Earl of Southampton entertained Edward VI. 
Queen Elizabeth kept her court here in 1569, 
and it was from here that Charles I. was con- 
veyed a prisoner to Carisbrooke. A huge oak 
tree still grows beside the weedy fishponds, 
the age of which has been variously stated at 
one thousand years to seven hundred years. 
The pleasure gardens are walled in, but all is 
nowdevoted to market gardeningor left to decay. 
After luncheon at Fareham a visit was paid 
to the Roman station at Porchester Castle, 
where the ancient walls with their semicircular 
projecting towers remain in very perfect condi- 
tim. They were seen to great advantage 
owing to the high tide being quite up to the 
base of the seaward side, and the day being most 
beautiful. The church within the castle walls 
was thrown open for inspection, and the Rev. 
J. EK. Vaughan supplied a lucid description of 
the building, which was founded by Henry I. 
as the church of a priory of Austin canons, 
afterwards removed, from the associations of a 
military garrison, to Southwick. Traces of the 
junction of the monastic buildings are apparent 
on the south side, and the churchyard is stated 
to be filled with foundations. The work is 
early Norman in style, and Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.8.A., pointed out that a good deal of orna- 
ment to the fine western doorway and elsewhere 
had been cut upon the stonework ata later date. 
The great Norman keep, erected on an earthen 
mound of apparently earlier date, was ascended 
by many of the party to enjoy the fine view 
over the adjacent country and to examine 
the many memorials carved on the walls by 
the French prisoners when, at the end of the 
last century, the castle was fitted up for the 
retention of a great many prisoners of war. 
The Rev. G. N. Godwin related several curious 
incidents relative to their industry when in 
confinement. The inner arch of the water gate 
attracted a good deal of attention. It is formed 
of freestone and red ironstone in alternate 
blocks, and appears to be of Roman date. 
the evening a meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber of the Guildhall, the chair 
being taken by Mr. F. F. Kirby, when a 
paper was read by Mr. Allan Wyon on the 
seals of the Bishops of Winchester. There 
8a very complete series of examples from the 
time of the Norman Conquest to the present 
day, and many representative examples were 
exhibited. Mr. Wyon divided the series into 
three classes, namely, the early, the medizval, 
aud the modern, and he described the character- 
istics of each. Dr. Sewell, of New College, 
Oxford, exhibited a series of seals of William 
of Wykeham, and the Chairman a number of 
deeds to which episcopal seals of Winchester 
Were attached. A paper was then read by 
- Phené on the tumuli of Hampshire, in 
which the lecturer sought to show connexion 





between them and the ancient burial-places of | site of Hyde Abbey was visited, and at the ad- 


the old world as well as America. The paper 
being very long, it was not concluded when the 
period for ending the meeting had arrived. 

On Thursday, the 3rd, a visit was paid to 
Romsey for the purpose of inspecting the fine 
abbey church. The former vicar, the Rev. E. L. 
Berthon, who had carried out many alterations 
and improvements during the long period of his 
ministry here, gave an account of the work 
that had been done. Galleries had- been re- 
moved, decayed pews swept away, and the grand 
old architecture opened out. He had discovered 
the foundations of the old Lady Chapel, and 
had repaired the decayed windows at the east 
end. He regretted the work that he had done 
on the north side, which had not been repaired, 
but had been restored as a copy of the Norman 
work once existing there. Here was the parish 
church shut off from the nuns’ portion by a 
screen, the accommodation having been pro- 
vided by William of Wykeham, to end the dis- 
putes between the parish and the nunnery. 
Mr. Loftus Brock complimented Mr. Berthon 
upon the works that he had carried out, 
especially since the works on the north side 
would not be done now. He pointed out 
that while the Norman building was of 
fairly early Norman date, it was often held to 
be comparatively late, owing to much later 
ornamentation having been added to pre-exist- 
ing work, thereby altering its aspect and 
apparent date. The rood on the outer wall of 
the south transept he considered to be of Saxon 
date. It is similar in design to the figures seen 
on a previous day at Headbourne Worthy, even 
to the extended hand over the figure of our 
Lord. On its being erected where it now is, 
the usual figures of St. Mary and St. John, 
which occur at Headbourne Worthy, appear to 
have been omitted. The time was too short 
for the inspection of this important building, 
as the return train had to be caught. On 
leaving, the bullet marks which still remain 
visible on the north side were inspected, and 
Mr. Godwin gave a graphic account of some 
incidents of the civil wars enacted at Romsey. 

The afternoon was devoted to the exploration 
of some of the antiquities of Winchester which 
were not seen on Monday. Mr. Godwin met 
the party in the Great Hall, which formerly 
belonged to the Castle of Winchester, restored 
too much for the easy comprehending of the 
ancient work. It is a fine apartment divided, 
like a church, into nave and aisles, King 
Arthur’s Round Table being now hung on the 
west wall, having been removed from its former 
position at the east end. It was in this hall 
that all offences against the laws of the Con- 
queror’s New Forest were tried so rigorously 
that it passed into a proverb that ‘‘ going to 
Winchester ” was going to gaol. It was from 
the Castle that William Rufus, as well as another 
son of the Conqucror’s, set out to die in the 
New Forest. Here several parliaments sat 
in the time of Henry III., and it was here 
that the queen of James I. played at the game 
of ‘‘pig and go.” It was dismantled by the 
Parliament after the capture of Winchester, and 
so thoroughly was the work of demolition done 
that the archeologists could only trace with 
difficulty a few portions of towers, walls, and a 
subterranean passage. Passing out through the 
fine old West Gate, the Plague Obelisk was in- 
spected. It is erected over the base of an old 
cross, on which money was laid in water or 
vinegar, in payment for provisions brought by 
countrymen for the supply of the city during 
the Great Plague, when the city was isolated. 
The company then proceeded to explore old 
vaults, ancient timber houses, sites of churches, 
the old city cross, and many other objects which 
make up the present city of Winchester. It is 
a complete museum of old buildings. A long 
halt was made at St. John’s Church, one of the 
most curious in the city, where the antiquaries 
were received by the Rev. H. C. Dickins. The 





joining church Canon Humbert described the 
remarkable features of the building. A Saxon 
capital in the porch was pointed out by Mr. 
Park Harrison. 

In the evening a meeting for the reading of 
papers was held at the Guildhall, and Mr. Kirby 
again occupied the chair in the unavoidable 
absence of the Mayor through indisposition. A 
paper was read by Mr. W. H Jacob ‘On the 
Plagues in Winchester.’ It was a remarkable 
revelation of the condition of the city in the 
Middle Ages, and it may be doubted if any 
other city was in any better condition. The 
lecturer described the state of things as an in- 
stance not of defective sanitary arrangements, but 
of their entire absence. Butchers, it appears 
by the city records, were forbidden at only a 
late period from depositing their offal in the 
public streets. In 1563 dead horses and dogs 
were. not to be left in the roadways, and it was 
only in 1583 that butchers were prevented from 
throwing entrails, &c., into the river, except at 
one spot. But at last, in 1601, a scavenger was 
appointed who was to convey away street refuse 
twice a week. The place of deposit, however, 
appears to have been within the walls. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that there should be 
many visitations of the plague, which culminated 
in the attacks of 1665-6. A paper was then 
read by Mr. Romilly Allen ‘On the Cathedral 
Font, and other Similar Examples.’ The paper 
related to the art and the classification of the 
subjects on many similar fonts. A third paper, 
by Dr. Stevens, was read by Mr. C. Lynam, 
in the author’s absence, ‘On the Discovery 
of an Early Saxon Burial-Place near Reading.’ 
It was illustrated by many drawings of the 
articles found. The discovery was made during 
the excavations for a branch railway. The 
objects found are now in the Reading Museum. 

Friday, the 4th, was devoted to the antiqui- 
ties of Southampton. The programme was a 
long one. On arrival, the antiquaries were 
guided by Mr. T. W. Shore, the hon. secretary 
of the Hampshire Field Club, to the ancient 
Bar Gate; and inthe Justice Chamber, over the 
roadway, he rendered a description of the gate, 
which still forms the principal entrance into 
the town, although deprived of its drawbridge, 
and the deep moat once in front of it no longer 
exists. It was in front of this gate that the 
conspirators against Henry V. were executed. 
The chamber contains the two celebrated 
paintings of the legendary Sir Bevis of South- 
ampton and his attendant giant, which look as 
if they would be better for a little careful 
attention. The old arms of Southampton are 
displayed in the chamber, with the curious 
crest of St. Barbara emerging from the tower, 
with the scales of Justice in one hand and a 
sword in another. The site of the huge castle 
of Southampton was next visited. A fine vault 
once attached to it still remains. Mr. Shore 
reported that the castle had stood upon a lofty 
mound of earth, on removing which, about one 
hundred years ago, coins of Offa were found, 
thus proving the Saxon origin of the mound. 
The old timber-built Assembly Rooms, once so 
celebrated, were passed on the way to the 
principal part of the town walls. They are ina 
sadly dilapidated condition, part of the roof 
having fallen in. At the walls the curious 
Norman house known as King John’s Palace 
was inspected, and much gratification expressed 
at the action of the owner, who has carefully 
repaired it, without removing any old feature. 
The additions to the city walls for greater 
strength, made after the attack of the French 
on the town in 1337, are very apparent. St. 
Michael’s Church was next visited, and various 
old tombs were shown to the party. The cen- 
tral tower and spire stand upon four semi- 
circular arches which have no capitals or 
imposts. Mr. Brock pointed out the difference 
of the work here from the early Norman work 
of the arches supporting the central tower of 
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Porchester Church, and claimed a Saxon date 
for the St. Michael’s arches. 

At the Municipal Buildings, the Mayor wel- 
comed the members to the town, and exhibited 
the great and the lesser maces ; also the silver 
oar which is the badge of the Mayor’s office as 
Admiral of the Port. On the table were several 
ancient manuscripts, among which was the 
Oak Book, a singular MS. bound between two 
oak boards, one of which, longer than the other, 
was pierced with a slit for passage of a hand for 
holding. Another was the celebrated Black 
Book of Southampton, so called from the colour 
of its leather cover, and not from any evil 
records. On the contrary, it was explained that 
it is the principal memorandum book of the 
town, and that it was the desire of individuals to 
get records concerning themselves entered in it, 
as certain proof of ownership of property and 
such like. The Book of Oaths was also exhi- 
bited. The town has a perfect record of all its 
mayors from the year 1231. The huge two- 
handed sword of ancient date was also laid out 
for exhibition. The party then proceeded to 
explore another length of the city wall, the old 
West Gate, the Maison Dieu (now used as a 
French Protestant Church), and the remains of 
the so-called King Canute’s Palace. After 
luncheon, progress was made to the ruins of 
Netley Abbey, which were described by Mr. 
Minns and by Mr. C. Lynam. A goodly number 
of plans were brought for exhibition, and the 
description was greatly aided thereby. 

Afterwards the day’s proceedings were 
brought to a close by a visit to Bittern Manor, 
where the remains of the ancient Roman station 
of Clausentum were examined, the principal ob- 
jects found in some excavations effected in past 
years being laid out in the drawing-room for in- 
spection. Sir Stewart Macnaghten supplied a 
description of what was found and _ exhibited 
various coins, there being many of Allectus and 
Carausius, some of which appear to have been 
struck at Clausentum. It is probable that these 
two emperors made the station the chief har- 
bour of the fleets during the years when 
Britain was subject to their rule. Many of the 
inscribed stones were found built up as old 
material in the Roman walls of enclosure. 

At the evening meeting the chair was occu- 
pied by the Dean of Winchester. Two papers 
were read by the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck. The 
first was descriptive of the Black Book of 
Southampton. It was stated that the cor- 
poration of that town possesses over 500 MS. 
books, and 58 charters and letters patent. 
The contents of the Black Book were described. 
The number of entries relative to the transfer 
of various estates is considerable, there are many 
wills, and the number of names recorded is very 
great. The entries date from the period of 
Richard II. to that of Elizabeth. They are 
not consecutive in date, and there are a 
number of blank pages of paper at the end, the 
book being written on that material. Dr. 
Clutterbuck’s second paper was ‘On the Muni- 
ments of Andover.’ These documents are numer- 
ous, but in a condition requiring great care 
and labour to arrange them in something like 
order. They date from an early period, and relate 
the steps whereby the town became possessed 
of the manor. The earliest charter is entered in 
the Southampton Black Book. Andover had 
its gild merchant from the time of Henry IL., 
although there is reason to believe that the 
date of its foundation may have been the Coun- 
cil at Greatly in 930. The charters of King 
John define the fee farm rent, which was 100I. 
per annum, a large sum for those days, but it 
was reduced later. There are records of pay- 
ment of rent from Margaret, Queen of Ed- 
ward I,; Edmund, Earl of Kent, and from his 
widow ; Margaret, Countess of Richmond ; and 
others. Until recently the contents of the 
muniment chest were all but unknown. The 


third paper was ‘On the Churches of Chileomb 
Manor,’ by Mr. Norman C. H. Nisbett. 














Saturday, the 5th, the closing day of the Con- 
gress, was occupied by a visit to Basingstoke, 
and thence to the site of Old Basing House. 
The party found a mass of huge earthworks, the 
principal of which enclose a circular area, the 
fosses around which are very deep. The banks, 
now shorn of the masses of building once erected 
upon them, remain much the same as they were 
left in ancient British times, and it is apparent 
that here must have been a settlement of im- 


portance, within signal of many other sites of | dent of the Society. 


the same remote antiquity. Dr. Andrews pro- 
duced the Ordnance maps of the district, and 





| 


explained the relation of the early sites one to | 


the other, many Roman roads being shown 
as traversing the locality. In later times the 
Normans occupied the site, and Basing Castle 
is frequently spoken of in medieval records. 
The Rev. G. N. Godwin led the party into 
the circular area, where many 
brickwork apartments and passages are now 
visible, having been opened by excavation 
a few years ago. They are all that is left— 
except portions of detached walling and build- 
ings—of the great mansion erected by the 
Marquis of Winchester. He proceeded to 
relate the story of the siege of Basing House. 
Donington Castle and Basing having the 
command of the roads to the west of England, 
it was important that they should both be held 
for the king, and equally so that they should 
be taken by the forces of the Parliament. 
1,500 men were, therefore, brought before the 
walls at an early period of the investment, 
and the house would have fallen but that a 
reinforcement of 100 men had just before been 
able to enter. Waller, with 7,000 men, was 
unable to effect the capture, and in the mean 
time Basing had been strongly fortitied by Lord 
Hopton. The zigzag course of many of the 
modern fences may mark the outline of these 
works. The attack of 1644 was defeated, and 
it required Cromwell’s presence in 1645 to 
effect the capture. The great mansion was 
accidentally burnt, and afterwards the Parlia- 
ment permitted any one to remove the old 
bricks and materials. Hence the buildings 
have all but disappeared, and the ancient earth- 
works appear again in their original condition. 
A visit was then made to Old Basing Church, 
which suffered severely in the siege. Its present 
condition indicates to some degree the extent of 
the injuries that it received. It is remarkable 
for the large number of armorial bearings of the 
Paulett family and their connexions, which 
appear as ornaments to the windows. At 
Basingstoke the old maces and _ regalia 
of the Corporation were on view by the 
courtesy of the Mayor. The church is a 
large building, erected in the light and lofty 
style of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the chancel being more ancient. A visit was 
then paid to the ruins (which are so well known 
to travellers along the South-Western Railway) 
of the Chapel of the Holy Ghost. But the most 
conspicuous portions are those of the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, formerly attached to it. 

The closing meeting of the Congress was held 
at the Guildhall, Winchester, in the evening. 
The Rev. S. M. Mayhew presided, and six 
papers were arranged to be read. These con- 
sisted of the following: ‘On the Civil War in 
Hampshire,’ by Mr. W. Money ; ‘Skull Gob- 
lets,’ by Mr. H. Syer Cuming ; ‘ Prehistoric 
Flint Implements found on the South Downs,’ 
by Mr. W. Haydon; ‘Some Discoveries in 
Winchester Cathedral,’ by Mr. Park Harrison ; 
and ‘The Diocese and the Channel Islands,’ by 





Mr. Kershaw. In this paper the author referred 
to many documents at Lambeth Palace, the 
Bodleian Library, and at Cambridge. The con- 
nexion of the Channel Islands with the Norman 
kings was traced, and also their union with the | 


see of Winchester, which took place in 1568. | Anglo-Norman Settlement in Leinster, 
But the Book of Common Prayer had been | James Mills, M.R.I.A.; 
translated in 1553. The last paper was by Mr. | County Kilkenny,’ by G. D. Burtchaell, M.A. 


Cancellor ‘On the Alien Priory at Hamble,’ | 


remains of | 
| brooch, beads, arrow heads, &c. 
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founded by Bishop Gifford, of Winchester, The 
church, dedicated to St. Andrew, still remains 
as the parishchurch. The meeting was brought 
to a close at a late hour. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND. 


THE annual summer meeting of the Socie 
began in Cork on Tuesday, July 25th, unde 
the presidency of Mr. Robert Day, Vice-presi- 
A deputation from the 
Cork Historical and Archeological Society, 
headed by the Bishop of Waterford and le 
more, presented an address of welcome. The 
Chairman exhibited a collection of antiquarian 
objects; among them were a number of 
stone celts, bronze swords, and spearheads, 
which had been found recently during dredgi 
operations at Lough Erne; also a fine ecele. 
siastical gold ring, fourteenth century, a serpent 


Mr. John L. Robinson read an account of the 
photographic survey now being made through. 
out Ireland of all objects of antiquarian interest 
by members of the Society, and exhibited g 
number of specimens. A paper was read by 
Mr. H. F. Berry, of the Public Record Office, 
Dublin, on ‘The Manor of Mallow in the Thir. 
teenth Century.’ In early times the district 
round Mallow belonged to the sept of the 
O’Keefes, and after the Anglo-Norman invasion 
it was granted to one of the Flemings. After. 
wards by marriage it came into the possession 
of the De Rupes, and by exchange of part of 
Mayo with Thomas Fitz Maurice Fitz John in 
1282 passed into the hands of the Desmond 
Fitzgeralds, with whom it remained until the 
forfeiture of their wide domains in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Thomas Fitz Maurice was 
Chief Justiciary of Ireland, succeeding William 
de Oddingseles in 1295. By Margaret his wife, 
cousin of Edward I., he left, with others, a son 
Maurice, whoin 1329 wascreated Ear] of Desmond. 
The value of the land was certified at the sum 
of 5951. 3s. 23d. From an original document in 
the Irish Record Office the writer showed that 
these lands consisted of hundreds of acres of 
arable, meadow, and wood land, varying from 
2d. to 3s. an acre. There were free tenancies of 
many carucates of land of varying rentals, one 
tenant being bound to present a pair of spurs at 
Michaelmas each year. There were also farmers 
and betaghs. An inquisition taken in 1282 
proves that at a remote period manorial rights 
were exercised by the De Rupes ; and the names 
of seven of the districts which composed the 
manor have been preserved. In 1295 the Jus- 
ticiary held his court at Mallow, he having been 
obliged to transfer his sittings from Buttevant 
in consequence of the inferior nature of the 
victuals and accommodation provided for him 
there, and the town was formally summoned 
to answer for such neglect. The writer then 
gave an interesting account of an ecclesiastical 
difficulty that arose in 1301, from the presenta- 


tion of the rectory of Mallow to Philip de Rupe fj, 


by William de Rupe his cousin. It was also 
presented to Henry de Thrapeston by the king, 
who then held the wardship of the manor. The 
bishop seems to have instituted both candidates, 
but the De Rupes subsequently succeeded in 
establishing their kinsman. The church had 
the right of sanctuary, and in the taxation of 1306 
was valued at 111. The betaghs were the Irish 
cottiers, whose forefathers had probably oceu- 
pied the same lands and cultivated them under 
the Norman settlers. Under these last they 
were still serfs, adscripti glebe, and were trans 
ferred with the land. : 

Mr. Seaton F. Milligan exhibited drawings of 
a canoe recently found in a bog near Belturbet, 
co. Cavan. The following papers were also sub- 
mitted to the Council for publication : +. 
‘The Geraldines of the 


‘A Complete List of the Justices of the Peace 
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nty Wexford,’ by Joseph P. Swan; 

ie a the Word “Sidh,”’ by David Mac 

Ritchie, F.S. A. (Scot.). 

The afternoon was devoted to an excursion to 
Kilerea Abbey and Castle. Kilcrea is named from 
st. Cyra, an abbess who presided over a nunnery 
there at an early date. A Franciscan abbey was 
founded there in 1465 by Cormac M‘Carthy, 
sumamed Laidir, or ‘‘the Strong,” lord of 
Muskerry. He was murdered by his brother, 
and buried in the abbey, where is his tomb 
with this inscription : ‘‘ Hic jacet Cormacus fil. 
Thadei, fil. Cormaci, fil. Dermiti magni McCar- 
thy, Duns. de Musgraigh Flayn ac istius con- 
yentus primus fundator, an. Dom. 1494.”” The 
abbey was of considerable extent, and the nave 
and choir and tower still remain. It was pillaged 
in 1584, in 1599, in 1601 by Tyrone; and in 1641 


Sing } it was given to Lord Broghill, the conqueror of 


Muskerry. For generations it has been used as 
a place of burial, and past writers describe the 
many thousand human bones piled in heaps 
within its walls. Its condition at present is 
shocking. Tombstones and rocks lie tumbled 
in all directions, and weeds of every description 
thrive in rankest luxuriance, rendering exami- 
nation almost impossible, while inside and 
outside ivy and trees are rapidly crumbling and 


- B undermining the walls and foundations. 


On Wednesday, Timoleague Abbey, a Fran- 
cisean monastery, was visited. It stands at 
the head of Courtmacsherry Bay. The founder 
is now admitted to have been Donal Glas, 
Prince of Carbery, who was buried in the 
abbey in 1366. The ruins are large, and 
south transept, 
and the usual domestic offices of an important 
monastic establishment. The last builder 
identified with it was De Courcy, who was a 


ftemporal as well as a spiritual peer, and 


who lies buried in a special mortuary built off 
the Lady Chapel south side (1518). An unusual 
and, as far as known in Ireland, unique passage, 
very clearly defined, runs through the piers of 





the south wall of the choir to admit of entrance 
to it. Here also the floor was strewn with 
tombstones and other memorials of the dead. 
Asmall chalice was shown that had been found 
at Cape Clear about thirty years ago in a box 
with priests’ vestments. The latter fell to 
pieces on being touched, and the chalice was 
black with age. It bears the inscription, 
IF RU MIN: CONV DE THIMOLAGGI. In the 


{afternoon a drive was taken to Blarney Castle, 


and that splendid pile, the greatest stronghold 
m the McCarthys in Munster, was examined by 
party. 
On Friday a visit was made to Youghal, and 
§t. Mary’s Church, which has been ‘“‘ restored ” 
for modern use, was first visited. In the 
south transept, which had been purchased by 
Sir Richard Boyle for a mortuary chapel, 
8 a great tomb under a fine arch, with 
efigies of himself, his wives and children. 
me house, his garden and yew trees, and 
the old clock gateway were also visited. A 
drive was then taken to Ardmore, nine miles 
distant, and the fine Round Tower examined. 
The special features are the four string courses, 





some rough internal sculptures, and the more 
than common extent of tapering. St. Declan’s 
Oratory and the cathedral were also visited. 
The latter consists of a chancel and nave, the 
western gable presenting a series of sculptured 
liches similar to the work on the crosses at 
Monasterboice, Kells, and Clonmacnoise. Various 
pots of interest associated with St. Declan were 
ponted out. The place is largely frequented 
by the peasantry for devotional purposes on the 
Saint's festival day. 





THE MOTTO OF SCIARRA MARTINENGO 
CESARESCO. 

Mz. W. Frep. Dicxes’s letter in the Athe- 
tum of June 3rd offers an ingenious inter- 
pretation to the motto on the cap of Sciarra 
hengo Cesaresco, but one which, as far as 





it concerns Julia Plotho, cannct be accepted. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that Moretto’s 
portrait is of Sciarra Martinengo. At the 
Palazzo Martinengo at Sald we have a copy or 
replica of it, evidently of the same date as 
the National Gallery picture, which, like all the 
other pictures in the house, is in a battered con- 
dition, everything having suffered damage in 
1796, when it was occupied by the French, and 
besieged by the Austrians. Whether this 
picture was from the master’s own hand cannot, 
therefore, now be established, but it proves the 
identity of the National Gallery Sciarra, which 
remained in the family till its owner died with- 
out making a will, so that, by the Austrian law 
then prevailing, all his property went to his 
childless widow, who left it to a distant cousin 
of her own, who sold the portrait to Count 
Lechi. 

I may add that if Mr. Dickes will consult 
Sansovino and Brantéme he will find that 
Sciarra was by no means the common adventurer 
he supposes him to have been. Brantéme says 
that he was ‘‘the sweetest and most courteous 
gentleman he had ever known, and the fastest 
friend when he promised to be one.” (I quote 
from memory.) He was a true specimen, he 
adds, ‘‘de ceste brave et bonne race des Mar- 
tinengues.” The French king whom he served 
gave him a magnificent funeral. 

EVELYN MARrTINENGO CESARESCO. 








Fiie-Art Gossiy, 

A LANDSCAPE painter of distinction writes :— 

‘*Do you know they are spoiling the Castle here 
(Carnarvon ]? They are gradually repairing (making 
as good as new) all the battlements and turrets. 
They have nearly finished the north-western and its 
turret. Surely the tops of the walls could be pointed 
with cement to prevent injury from wet without 
altering their appearance. I do not know who has 
the authority for this work.” 


Carnarvon Castle has been long in process of 
repair, but if our correspondent objects to 
pointing with cement, we hope he will never 
see Kirkstall Abbey. 


Cot. G. M. Green, of the Anthropological 
Department of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
writes :— 

“This section has recently received an account of 
the discovery of ruined temples in the desert of 
Colorado, or perhaps Arizona. Though so far north, 
their structure and the employment of the rattle- 
snake asa pillar-form bring them into close relation 
with the ancient structures of Yucatan and other 
sites of the former cities of Central America. More- 
over, vestiges of an old irrigating canal cross the 
country for twenty miles. Another matter worthy 
of notice is the arrival here of a stone recently 
brought from Southern California by Mr. Horatio 
N. Rust, United States Indian agent, who tells of 
the ceremonies and dances that are observed by the 
natives in connexion with it, and of the nature wor- 
ship evidently perpetuated in the district without 
disturbance from a remote period. It was found on 
a section known as Warner’s Ranch. The stone 
adored by these aborigines is recognized as an 
archaic form, identical with the so-called ‘ yoke’ 
which had early in this year been classified, and 
correctly it now appears, as ‘the Sacred Maya Stone 
of Mexico,’ by Mr. Francis Parry, of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society.” 

In the church of Clayton, in Sussex, which is 
unfortunately undergoing the process Mr. Five 
per Cent. calls restoration, a number of frescoes 
have been discovered under the whitewash. 

THERE has been a remarkable ‘‘find” in 
Strasbourg at the digging up of the yard of one of 
the ancient houses in the Rue de la Cathédrale. 
At a depth of nearly three métres below the 
surface the workmen came upon thousands of 
small Roman coins, potsherds, several bones 
and horns of beasts, and a large fragment of 
marble. The bones and horns point to a place 
of sacrifice, and go far to confirm the tradition 
that the famous cathedral was erected on the 
site of a former heathen temple. 

At Pompeii (insula 2°, regio V*) two gold 
rings and some musical instruments have been 









found, viz., two bronze flutes lined with bone, 
each a little over a métre in length. 


Pror. Orsi has discovered that the Falconara 
monument, near Noto, ascribed by Messrs. 
Freeman and Evans to Sicilian-Greek construc- 
tion, is, on the contrary, the remains of a 
Byzantine church. Evident traces of a Sceean 
gate have been observed by Prof. Orsi in the 
circuit of the walls of Dionysius at ancient 
Syracuse. 


At the lake settlement of Castelnuovo Fog- 
liani, in the province of Piacenza, the usual 
constructions characteristic of an Italian terra- 
mara have been found, with fragments of rude 
pottery, bronze knives, ends of stags’ horns, 
earthenware spindle-whorls, and other objects, 
all typical of the age of bronze. 


At Vecchiazzano, near Forli, excavations are 
taking place in the prehistoric station’ of Ber- 
tarina, where rude pottery and stone weapons 
have been disinterred. 


Excavations have now been resumed in search 
of the fountain of the Nine Springs erected by 
Pisistratus, and the abundant flow of water 
found beneath the soil in the direction of 
the Ilissus now inspires hopes of finding 
it. At the crossing of two streets in Athens, 
called respectively by the names of Leonidas and 
Mueller, has been found a lekythos carved with 
figures in relief, and bearing remains of a se- 
pulchral inscription. It has been used for burial 


purposes. 








MUSIC 


_—~a 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


My Musical Life and Recollections. By Jules 
Rivitre. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Though not, 
perhaps, very intimately associated with the 
highest branches of musical work in this country, 
M. Jules Riviére has for more than a genera- 
tion occupied a prominent position in London 
and the provinces, and has gained much and 
deserved popularity. If the present volume of 
226 pp. tells us little or nothing with which 
the studious observer of what happens in this 
sphere of art was not already familiar—except 
the interesting details concerning the author’s 
private life—it is eminently readable, and is 
written throughout with exceptional modesty 
and good taste. At first it reads like a ‘‘ shilling 
shocker,” the tragic end of the author’s grand- 
father during the Napoleonic warsand the Parisian 
horrors he had to witness at the instance of his 
mother being told simply, but graphically. The 
elder Madame Rivitre certainly did not fulfil 
the duties of a mother as we understand them; 
but, with characteristic French chivalry and 
devotion, the son never mentions her .in any 
terms of disrespect. Those who are sufficiently 
old to remember Jullien and even Musard will 
find something to interest them. Much that is 
entertaining will also be found in M. Riviére’s 
recital of his experiences as conductor of the 
Adelphi during the palmy days of the Ben 
Webster management, at Cremorne, the Alham- 
bra, the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
&c., and his unpleasant associations with Mrs. 
Weldon. From first to last, however, M. 
Riviére never displays animus against any one, 
and he has words of defence even for those who 
caused him losses and annoyance. The con- 
cluding words of his book are graceful and 
will bear quotation :— 

“ Whilst, under God’s blessing, health is spared 
to me and my energy remains, I shall devote m 
best efforts to making some sort of requital (thoug 
a poor one) for the unbounded confidence that has 
been placed in me, and for the kindness and en- 
couragement I have enjoyed during my long and 
happy residence in the land of my adoption. It is 
only strangers I need exhort to believe that my 
love of England, and of all English institutions, 
gave me the desire to put this formally on record. 
I trust it will be considered a sufficient excuse for 
publishing this small volume.” 
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M. Riviére’s English is for the most part ex- 
cellent, and we have noted very few actual 
errors. Gluck is more than once spelt ‘‘ Gliick,” 
and Tschaikowsky comes out as ‘‘ Tscharko- 
rosky.” Moreover, it is not quite accurate to 
say that from 1866, Alfred Mellon’s last season, 
until 1871 there were no promenade concerts 
at Covent Garden. The series was continued 
in 1867 under the late Signor Bottesini, who, 
however, did not prove himself a good con- 
ductor. 


Bibliography of Wagner’s Leit-Motives and 
Preludes, with Commentaries on ‘ Lohengrin’ and 
‘ Parsifal.’ (Waterlow Brothers. )—The anony- 
mous author of this latest addition to Wagnerian 
literature finds that the grand aggregate of 
leading themes in the master’s works is 386. 
He gives names to all of them, some of which 
sound very ridiculous, such as the ‘Cooking 
Motive,’ the ‘ Figure of Fatal Effect,’ ‘ Hearty 
Kick Motive,’ &c. The notes on ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and ‘Parsifal’ are curious reading, for the 
author finds symbolism or spiritual significance 
in almost every line of the dramas. How much 
of it would be endorsed by Wagner himself, 
were he alive, it is not easy to say. 








INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTED MUSIC. 


First and Second Albums of Music for Violon- 
cello and Pianoforte. Selected, arranged, and 
composed by E. Van der Straeten. (Willcocks 
& Co.) If it cannot be said that the violon- 
cello has made such amazing strides in popu- 
larity of late years as the violin, it is extensively 
cultivated even by female amateurs. These two 
albums contain pieces, mostly transcriptions, by 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Purcell, Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Mercadante, and the editor. They 
are all brief, and for the most part not difficult. 
Mr. Van der Straeten, who writes with taste, 
favours the F rather than the c clef, though he 
sometimes adopts the latter.—Deux Morceaux 
de Salon ou de Concert, for violin and piano, by 
Emile Sauret, Op. 46, are virtuoso pieces, bril- 
liant and effective, if of no great intrinsic 
musical value. 


Six Diversions for Two Violins and Pianoforte. 
By J. E. Newell. (Weekes & Co.) These 
trifles, which are published separately, are tune- 
ful, and, being of the first order of simplicity, 
will be found agreeable by juvenile learners as 
a relief from technical studies.—For more ad- 
vanced students an elegantly written Romance 
in ¥, by Keall Parkhouse, may be commended. 
—For violoncello and piano we have Quatriéme 
Gavotte, Op. 68, and Largo in B flat, Op. 69, 
by David Popper, elegantly written trifles of 
moderate difficulty ; Mazurka Fantastique, by 
Leo Stern, an eccentric but effective piece, well 
described by its title; and Rondo Pastorale, by 
J. W. Ivimey, a musicianly, though somewhat 
laboured composition, slightly suggestive of 
Brahms. 


Among other publications to hand are the 
following : No. 16 of the Red Albwm, contain- 
ing nine drawing-room sketches for violoncello, 
and Songs without Words, a book of six tran- 
scriptions for violin and piano of favourite songs 
by Goring Thomas (Metzler & Co.) ; Meditation, 
byJ. F. Guyer, and Mazurka Capriccioso, byW. H. 
Nicholls, both easy and tuneful pieces for violin 
(Edinburgh, Paterson & Sons) ; Romance in F, a 
somewhat florid piece, by Charles H. Fogg, and 
Berceuse, a pretty little sketch, by W. A. Gil- 
bert, also for violin (Forsyth Brothers) ; a very 
graceful and effective Mélodie Romantique, for 
violoncello, by Leo Stern (Cocks & Co.) ; 
Menuet a4 VAntique and Sérénade, easy and 
pleasing trifles for violin, by Anton Strelezki 
(Augener & Co.) ; and Romance in G, by Liza 
Lehmann, written with much refinement of 
style (Chappell & Co.). 











Busical GCossiy, 

In issuing a formal prospectus of the series 
of promenade concerts at Covent Garden com- 
mencing to-night, Mr. Farley Sinkins gives 
further evidence of his already expressed desire 
to raise, or rather restore, the tone of these 
entertainments. In the time of Alfred Mellon, 
and later when Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. 
F. H. Cowen conducted them, much high-class 
music was performed at these concerts, but of 
late the standard has been considerably lowered. 
With Mr. Cowen and Mr. G. H. Betjemann as 
conductors, and a large orchestra selected from 
the best sources, good performances should be 
assured. Wednesdays will be classical nights, 
and on Fridays prominence will be given to 
English music. As before stated, M. Saint- 
Saéns’s Biblical opera, ‘Samson et Dalila,’ is to 
be rendered as an oratorio, but no further par- 
ticulars are given concerning the works to be 
performed. The list of solo artists, chiefly 
vocal, is extremely large. Among the singers 
are Mesdames Valda, Marian McKenzie, Belle 
Cole, Ella Russell, Palliser, Alice Gomez, Tre- 
belli, Thudichum, Marie Roze, Patey, Swiat- 
lowsky, and Hilda Wilson; and Messrs. Ben 
Davies, Pierpoint, Dufriche, Braxton Smith, 
Piercy, Foli, Andrew Black, David Bispham, 
and Oudin. Theinstrumentalistsinclude Madame 
Nettie Carpenter and Messrs. Ysaye, Slivinski, 
Frederick Dawson, Elkan Kosman, Johannes 
Wolff, Leo Stern, Gregorowitsch (a Russian 
violinist), and Hollman. The announcement 
that Mr. Sims Reeves will reappear will scarcely 
be received with unmixed satisfaction by the 
best friends of the once famous vocalist. 

THE newly formed Scottish Orchestral Com- 
pany has issued its prospectus of thirty-three 
concerts at Glasgow during the coming season, 
twenty-seven of which will be orchestral and six 
chamber performances. The chief object of the 
undertaking is to enable concerts of the highest 
class to be given in various parts of Scotland 
during a much longer period of the year than 
has hitherto been possible. With Mr. Henschel 
as conductor good performances are assured, and 
the scheme is one that must have the good wishes 
of musicians. 

WE are requested to call attention to the high- 
class concerts which were commenced on Monday 
last at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, under the 
direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone. The band 
has been mainly selected from the best London 
orchestras, and the programme for the first week 
included symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Gade, Haydn, and Goetz, and a 
new work by Miss Edith Swepstone ; and over- 
tures and other selections from nearly all the 
great composers, classical and modern. Con- 
sidering the wretched music presented at nearly 
all English holiday resorts, as compared with 
that which may be heard at continental water- 
ing-places, Mr. Megone’s enterprise is worthy 
of the utmost encouragement and support. 

In October next Verdi will complete his 
eightieth year, and a design is on foot to present 
the composer with an album containing the 
autograph signatures of the most distinguished 
living musicians of all countries. This would 
be a peculiarly appropriate and graceful tribute 
to the greatest Italian master of the century. 


Tue sum of 1,6001. is required for the pro- 
posed erection of a monument to Donizetti at 
Bergamo, the composer’s birthplace, but only 
6601. has so far been subscribed. 








DRAMA 


—~—— 


Bramatic Gossiy, 

A ‘‘ variety sHow,” formerly called ‘A Trip 
to China’ and now rechristened ‘A Trip to 
Chicago,’ occupies the Vaudeville Theatre. It 
proves to be a pendant to ‘Fun on the Bristol,’ 
a-piece produced eleven years ago at the Olympic. 





The character of an Irish Mrs. Malaprop, playei 
by Mr. John F. Sheridan, appears in both, oo 
is now, with an altered name, less comic than 
before. In both pieces the concluding act cop 
sists of music-hall performances, These in 
poor enough as a rule, and are in one or ty, 
instances unpleasant also. Mr. Charles Groves, 
Mr. Sidney Brough, and Miss Helena Dacre ar. 
included in the company ; but their talents ay 
shown to little advantage. A comedietta ep. 
titled ‘Sixes’ is also given. 

In the competition between the music-halls 
and the theatres on which the latter have noy 
ventured, they are so heavily handicapped that 
the expediency of challenging comparisons may 
be doubted. The prices at the theatre ap 
necessarily higher, and the choice of enter. 
tainments is more limited. One who has paid 
say, half a guinea for a stall is, so to speak, tial 
to his seat, since he is naturally indisposed, if 
the entertainment is dull, to quit it and seek 
another house. He is not allowed to drink nor 
smoke, and is practically a prisoner. An _ingig. 
nificant ballet of a dozen half-trained dancers 
cannot compete in attractions with the elabo. 
rately arranged spectacles at the Empire or the 
Alhambra. The best chance of the theatres 
must surely consist in giving a genuinely dr. 
matic entertainment, the taste for which can 
never die, rather than a poor imitation of the 
performances at the rival establishments. 

Tue Royalty Theatre, the latest entertain. 
ment at which inspired little confidence, is now 
shut, Miss Annie Rose’s performances having 
been suspended last week. 

THE Opéra Comique, which, without being con- 
stantly buffeted as have been sothe other West 
End houses, has had a stormy career, will, itis 
said, be shortly converted into a music-hall. A 
transfiguration of the kind has already been 
undergone at the Olympic. 

Noratne seems less easily explicable than the 
influence of position upon theatres. In the case 
of an adequate attraction people have flocked to 
the theatre once existing in Tottenham Street, 
or even to Sadler’s Wells or the Grand. In 
Holborn, meanwhile, attempts to maintain 4 
theatre have failed ; and the Princess’s in Oxford 
Street even, after experiencing many fluctu. 
tions, is frequently closed. An attraction like 
Miss Lamb in ‘ Niobe’ can allure people to the 
Strand (once the most popular little house in 
London), and Mr. Penley can entice the public 
to the Globe; but the Lyceum, the doomed 
house in Drury Lane, and the Gaiety represent 
the easternmost limits to which people are easily 
drawn. The small space between the Criterion 
and Drury Lane includes all the genuine West- 
End theatres of importance except the &. 
James’s and the Court. Within those limits 
even one house, the Queen’s, though intelli 
gently managed, has ceased to be used for 
theatrical purposes. 

‘Sow1ne THE WinD’ is the title of the play by 
Mr. Grundy with which Mr. Carr will begin his 
season at the Comedy Theatre. It is in four 
acts, and deals with English life sixty-five year 
ago. 
THE Société de Développement d’Avenches is 
arranging for the open-air performance of 8 
tragedy within the walls of the ancient Roma 
theatre at Aventicum. The play is written by 
Ad. Ribaux, of Neuchatel, and the plot is taken 
from the life of the old Roman colony. 





To CorREspoxpEnts.—G. W.-W. P.—C. A. W.-F. 
—A. S.—V. P. P.—received. 

A. S. G.—You had better apply to the painter himself. 
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=| BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
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Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





By Rhoda Broughton.—Mrs. Bligh. Cometh upasa Flower. Good-bye, Sweetheart! Joan. Nancy. Not 
Wisely, but too Well. Red as a Rose is She. Second Thoughts. Belinda. Alas! ‘* Doctor Cupid.” 


te By Marie Corelli—A Romance of Two Worlds. Thelma. Ardath. Vendetta! Wormwood. The Soul 


eo of Lilith (just out). 

- By Rosa N. Carey.—Nellie’s Memories. Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. Heriot’s Choice. Mary St. John. 
Se Not like Other Girls. Only the Governess. Queenie’s Whim. Robert Ord’s Atonement. Uncle 
ses Max. Wee Wifie. Wooed and Married. For Lilias. 


msg: By Maarten Maartens.—The Sin of Joost Avelingh. An Old Maid’s Love. God’s Fool (in the press). 
habo-f By Jessie Fothergill—The “ First Violin.” Aldyth. Probation. Borderland. Kith and Kin. 

atts} By Mary Cholmondeley.—Sir Charles Danvers. 

1a§ By Anthony Trollope.—The Three Clerks. 


By Mary Linskill—Between the Heather and the Northern Sea. The Haven Under the Hill. In Exchange 
ae fora Soul. Cleveden. Tales of the North Riding (just issued). 


“1 By W. E. Norris.—Thirlby Hall. A Bachelor’s Blunder. Major and Minor. Miss Shafto. The Rogue. 
Wor) By Mrs. W. K. Clifford.—Aunt Anne (recently added). 

. its] By Richard Jefferies ——The Dewy Morn. 

tea! By Helen Mathers,—Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 

an the} By Florence Montgomery.—Misunderstood. Thrown Together. Seaforth. 

it | By J. Sheridan Le Fanu.—Uncle Silas. In a Glass Darkly. The House by the Churchyard. 


cin af BY Mrs. Annie Edwardes.—Ought We to Visit Her? Leah: a Woman of Fashion. A Girton Girl. 
Oxford Susan Fielding. 


mn like By Hawley Smart.— Breezie Langton. 


yuse in By Mrs. Alexander.—The Wooing o't. Her Dearest Foe. Look before you Leap. The Executor. 
Which Shall It Be ? 


— By Marcus Clarke.—For the Term of His Natural Life. 

— By Lady G. Fullerton.—Ladybird. Too Strange not to be True. 
he Sf By Mrs. Notley.—Olive Varcoe. 

intel] By Hon. Lewis Wingfield—Lady Grizel. 

By Mrs. Riddell.—George Geith of Fen Court. Berna Boyle. 

gin bs By Hector Malot.—No Relations (reprinting ). 

even By Baroness Tautpheeus.—The Initials. Quits! 

nchesisf By Mrs, Augustus Craven.—A Sister’s Story. 

Romi By Mrs, Parr.—Adam and Eve. 

is takes By E, Werner.—Fickle Fortune. Success: and How He Won It. 


By Jane Austen.—Emma. Lady Susan and the Watsons. Mansfield Park. Northanger Abbey, and 
rae Persuasion. Pride and Prejudice. Sense and Sensibility. 


vm, (5y Henry Erroll,—An Ugly Duckling. 
by Frances M. Peard.—Near Neighbours. 
Anonymous.—The Last of the Cavaliers. 


. London: RICHARD BENTLEY. & SON, New Burlington-street, 
90 Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAN 

Atheneum.—* Drhese ballads are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. avenge to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, 

’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have ritish blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett’s will be r. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 
ee! Post. Fiber melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 
Pall Mall ——- _ mt Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity. 
iner.—* “Full of incident and strongly a sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical ro id movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin 
John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 
sman.—‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
irited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are 
Yonconformist — These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the ——- ring.” 
World.—“ It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life. 
It se to hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, northand south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly | over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett's ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 
irror —“‘ With admirable felicity he — national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
eds Mercury.—‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.’ 
i Mail.—“ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
—— in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Nav: » but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.’ 
Echo —‘‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 
Metropolitan.—“ eee with patriotic fire. 
ey London _* —— well done. 
News of the World. = There i $ real poetry in dail songs.” 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 


NOTES and QUERIES. (EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Letters of Ralegh—‘‘La Couvade”— Elizabeth and Mary, 

Queen of Scots—Da ge Pauper’s Hoard— Scott Biblio- 
graphy—Macaulay on well—Orlando and Robert the Bruce. 

QUERIES :—F. W. vara Festival—Lancashire Pedigrees— 
Tyrrell—Sir E. Landsee jo Family—French Verses in ‘Waver- 
ley '—Collegiate esd ‘The Dexterous Chariotee: lozzi 

—‘Litle Wyevyn Soondaye” — Words of Song—Queen Elizabeth’s 

Ghost — ‘History of English Poetry ’— Sir F. Shep) rd—Sir W. 
Boteler—Lectern at Southwell Minster—Falstaff and “ Equity.” 

REPLIES : — “‘ Chouse” — Sir Basil Brooke — Motto for Theatrical 

Managers—MS. Translation of Varillas—‘ “Weddin, Knife ”"—“ Hedge 

Priest” — Parr Family — “Ale-dagger” —Col. Torrens—“ Lute of 
Wisdom ” — “‘ Dumble” — ‘‘Snick-a-snee”—Direction for buildin, 
Churches — Aust — Teneriffe — Wroth—Mandragora — Invention 0: 
Lucifers — W. Brown, Lord Mayor— Nationa fan Dilly- 
dally "—Lincoln’s Inn Fields— '—Abp. 

Tenison — *‘Skouse ”— Member of Parliament — Austrian. Flag at 

Acre—Old Book—Su — Anthony Adams—Washington—Drowned 
Body Located—‘‘ Wederynges.” 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Madan’s ‘ Books in Manuscript '—Sectt's ‘ Abbot, 
Border Edition—Paul’s Se ot Scottish Arms ’— Swiltenire 

















Notes and Queries,’ No. I.—Black’s ‘ What are Teinds?’ 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
LAST WEEKS NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Lincoln’s Inn eee gM Bibles—Shakspeare’s 
ography — ‘La Déesse’ Cottage —‘‘ What price?”— 
Hypatia—Tithe—Tandem D.0.M. 


QUERIES :—“ Dalmahoy ’’— Bewick Blocks—Marshal Junot — “‘ Douil 
lette Pocket-book ’ "—Buckler’s Hard—Capt. Cormand—High Sheriff’s 
Gilt Rod—Lyston Parish Church, Essex—Trances—Name Sought— 
Archdeacon Berens—‘ Bell Inn, & " Gloucester—Peter == la he— 
N. > ‘ok urial—Daubi 's—St. Peter 
and the Triple — Wite™ of Strongbow —Ferreri Family— 
Fair Rosamund—Picture 

REPLIES :—T. Shadwell — Shaks 

Savage—Saracen Conquest of 
Earl of Huntly—‘ Houyhnhnm 
Office in the Seventeenth Century—Armorial 2 
of Mass—The Passing Bell—William Pont de l’Arche—Ladies thrice 
Married—Chess—Old English peepee Scientific Library 

—“Stoat "— Golden —pewrii a Philosophers "—Mistake in 
‘Dombey and Son ’—' mi Latin—Misuse of Scientific 
Terms — ‘‘ Soul-cakin ng Shops — Lady Charlotte Edwin—Archie- 
piscopal Etiquette—Altar—Sugar-plums—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS: — Walker's ‘Siege of Londonderry ’— Arnold's 
—— of St. Edmund’s Abbey,’ Vol. Il.—Magazines of the 

on 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





re Monument—Italian Idiom—R. 
cua ees a ee Roll of 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 29 contains— 
NOTES :—“ Dandy’ '—Shakspeariana—Midsummer Bonfires—Hannibal's 
Vin ee Russian Am ors—‘‘ Blood ”"—‘‘ Mrs. Grundy ”"—The 
Watch's Bills—‘*‘ Golden Dog” of Quebec—Siege of Derry—Misquota- 
tion— West Indian Superstition 

QUERIES :— Golf — Grenville : Adams —Field Names— Rosicrucian 
ae rase—John meg gee Family—Royal House of France— 
Baz Vaudreuil—Old Book—Macaulay’s School- 
—- National Anthems — Murtough 
Park ne r— Walter Cromwell —‘‘The General 
ne ’—Arms of Knights of the Round Table—Thatched Churches 
_ *Jannock ”"—Thistle— The English Festiuall '"—Lines on 
St. Tuke—‘Rambelow ": St. Yago— henware in Scotland—Mor- 

ganatic Marriage—Sapek—James Webb—Authors Wanted. 
REPLIES :—Engines with Paddles—Rev. T. Garratt—Armeria—Fou- 
droyant — ** Fimble’ — *‘ Dolman” — W: ker — ‘‘ Erewhile”"— 
‘The House”—Devizes—Esturmy Family—Tennyson’s ‘Crossing 
the Bar '—Herring Pie—Charles Steward—Troy Town—Oldest ‘Trees 


= i World—Burial by Torehlight—Aldgate or Alde tte—Mon- 
“Dad”: ** Dadda’ '—Brigadier-General W. Phil [ee oy 
he Royal 


piste “‘Conversorum et Puerorum”—Marriage Custom—1 
rriage—Lady of the Bedchamber. 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Fitzgerald’s ‘London City Suburbs "—Sommer’s 
‘Kalender of Shepherdes "—Craik’s ‘Swift ‘—Nicholson’ 's ‘Ben Jon- 
son ’—Cré¢pieux-Jamin’s ‘ Handwriting and Expression.’ 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d. each ; by post, 43d. 


Published by John C Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 





NOT 
W. E. NORRIS’S New 


ICE. 


Novel, entitled 


THE 


COUNTESS RADNA, in 3 volumes, will be 
ready at all the Libraries on TUESDAY NEXT, 


the 15th inst. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 


21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 


Continen 
Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 


NOTES AND 


t, 44d, 
6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND 
GENERAL READERS. 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Inter est on the following 


Subjects : — 
English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘* Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius ‘and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin | 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- | 
bellion. 





Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William | 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. | 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘' Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 





Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions— Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 








“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 








Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob- 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 


Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Oanonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis: 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 


‘ Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
fii, 145—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane’—Simplicius on Epic: 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—“‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 


Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. E. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Je and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont: 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. 0. — Napoleon 
Legacy to Cantillon, 
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A BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN. 


THIs DAY Is PUBLISHED, 


STRAY S§ P ORT. 


By J. MORAY BROWN, 
Author of ‘ Shikar Sketches,’ ‘ Powder, Spur, and Spear,’ ‘The Days when we went Hog-Hunting.’ 


2 vols, post 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, 21s. 


Summary of Contents.—Part I. INDIAN SHIKAR:—Tiger Shooting—Chital-Shooting in the 
Sewalik Hills—Small Game Shooting round Delhi—Jungle-Fowl in Ceylon—The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany—A Hunter’s Camp in the East—A Solitary Hunt, Part II. SPORT at HOME; SHOOTING: 
—A Roedeer Drive—The Feast of St. Partridge—A Week in the West—By Moor and Glen—A Little 
of Everything—A Last Day on the Moss—An Afternoon’s Sport in February—Specimens of Sportsmen, 
FISHING :—My Old Fly-book—The Ugie as a Salmon River—Trouting on a Northern Stream—A Dip 
into Donegal—About some Peal—A Trout-Stream Revisited. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. With Two Hundred Illustrations by Hu b Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform 
with ‘Cranford.’ Crown 8yo. 6s. Edition de Luze, limited to 250 copies, 30s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“A reprint in a smaller form of a charming book charmingly illustrated......It is just the right com- 
panion for an English holiday.” 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By 
MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. Extra crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 
ATHEN4UM.—“ The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are contagious. In wit and liveliness it 
certainly surpasses the first series of recollections, A more charming volume of travel it would be impossible to name.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the Autobio- 


phy of MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. With Portraits. 2vols. Second 
ition, Extra crown 8vo. 17s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of reader. Miss North’s powers of description are 
not confined to her brush alone, and some of the descriptive work of her pen is of avery high merit. She wrote always with 
a clear conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with an abundance of quiet humour.” 

TIMES,—“ A book which will delight and entertain many readers.” 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. —— volume is fully equal to —< he has done. Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic 
excellences, it is remarkable for a wider choice of topic. This may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Marion Crawford's ‘ Pietro Ghisleri’ takes a very high 
place pene novels of the year.” 
rn 42UM.—‘There are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing study of contemporary manners and 
5” 


SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has been brilliantly successful in a task in which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred writers would have failed.” 





NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The WITCH of PRAGUE: a Fantastic Tale. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR APPARENT. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Has the charm of style, the literary quality and flavour that never fail to please.” 


TIM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64d. 


SPEAKER,—“ This is no conventional work ; every page bears evidence of remarkable insight and close observation.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ ‘Tim’ is undoubtedly a masterpiece in its way......both in its humour and its pathos.” 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from the ‘Times.’ Vol. I. 
1851-1875, Vol. II. 1876-1892. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


BALLADEN und ROMANZEN. Selected and Arranged, with 


Notes and Literary Introduction, by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It forms a charming companion to the ‘ Deutsche Lyrik’ in the same series.” 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by 


SUSANNA WINKWORTH. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S 
Ltr, 


ee 


NEW NOVEL BY A, CONAN DOYLE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume, 
crown 8yvo. 6s, 


THE REFUGEES: 


A Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ &c. 


NATIONAL REVIEW.—“ A wonderfully racy, bright, 
enthralling story.” 

ATHEN_ZUM.—“ Outside the pages of ‘ Monte Cristo’ 
there never were such hair’s-breadth escapes or such 
marvellous coincidences.” 

SPEAKER.—“ In ‘The Refugees’ Mr. Doyle has added 
another triumph to those already secured by his pen, and 
has given us an historical novel of surprising brilliancy and 
interest.” 

Mr. JAMES Payn, in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS. —‘‘*‘ The Refugees’ reanimates the Court of 
Louis XIV. Its movement and colour, seen through the 
mist of years, is marvellous,” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A masterly work...... It is not every year, 
or even every decade, which produces one historical novel of 
such quality as this story.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW 
APPENDIX. 
The 


RUINED CITIES of 


MASHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation and 
Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 
F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Men- 
suration of the Temples, by R. M. W. SWAN. With 

ag a 104 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
vo, 78. 6d, 


MADOC: an Essay on the Dis- 


covery of America by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd in 
the Twelfth Century. By THOMAS STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘The Literature of the Kymry.’ Edited by 
LLYWARCH REYNOLDS, B.A. Oxon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SEVEN CITIES of the 


DEAD ; and other Poems, Lyrics, and Sonnets. By Sir 
JOHN CROKER BARROW, Bart., Author of ‘The 
Valley of Tears,’ ‘Towards the Truth,’ ‘Mary of Naza- 
reth,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance 


founded on the Icelandic Sagas By H. RIDER HAG- 
GARD. With 17 Plates and 34 Illustrations in the Text 
by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By AnpREw 


LANG, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15, East 16th-street. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKLI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 


27th. JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th contains a BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s, 3d. 
John C, Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOTES and QUERIES for DecEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
al —_- . Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery- 
e, E.C. 





PPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like. ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken up beans) of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful oes i¢ pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for usea finely-fiavoured powder 
—‘Cocoaine,” a product which, when mouexee iling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, of which it is now taking 
the place with many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


3 GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


an 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE LIBRARY OF INDISPENSABLE BOOKS. 
“ Excellent ‘ Minerva Library.’ One of the best libraries of the day.” —ATHEN ZUM. 
“ That wonderful series of good books, the ‘ Minerva Library.’”—Curist1an Wortp. 
“ In these days of cheap and good books we have no hesitation in assigning the palm to the ‘ Minerva Library.’”—Giaseow Mar, 


‘An amazingly cheap series at two shillings each.” —Truru. 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 


An Illustrated Series of First-Class Books, averaging from 400 to 600 pages, strongly and attractively bound in cloth, each with 
Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, or other Special Feature. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME, with either cut or uncut edges. 
N.B.—Also supplied in half-morocco, half-persian, half-calf, or full paste-grain, price 5s.; paste-grain extra, 6s, 6d.; ditto, padded, 7s, ; 








full calf or tree-calf, 10s. 6d. 
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BACON. 23. The Life and Letters of Benjamin Franklin: including his Autobiography. nit 
CARLYLE. 24. Beckford’s ‘Vathek’ and European Travels. With Introduction, Portrait, and Illus a 
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EMERSON. 25. Macaulay’s Historical and Literary Essays. With Introduction and numerous Portraits. AY 
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Hi st ory 27. Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. With Introduction and Full-Page Illus- R. 
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Fiction 30. Ingram’s Life, Letters, and Opinions of Poe. With Illustrations. dat 
* 31. Shirley. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With Introduction. pro 
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